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Out of Touch ? 


IX the next weeks the policy and intentions of the 
Government will be passed under general and search- 
ing review. This is a characteristic and essential part of 
the Parliamentary process, and in these debates the 
“talking shop” is seen at its most valuable. Sir Richard 
Acland, who is a crude but shrewd politician, has 
expressed the view of the Mosley case that, whatever the 
rights and wrongs, the episode proves the Government 
to be out of touch with popular opinion. This judgment 
has wider implications. The release of Sir Oswald Mosley 
can be justified to the full, as it was in the House on 
Wednesday. The question which must be asked and 
answered in the forthcoming debate is whether the 
Government is out of touch on much broader issues. The 
general mood, in Parliament and among the people, is 
one of doubt mixed with a new hope. 

The Government starts with a number of disadvantages, 
some accidental, others self-imposed. Parliamentary rule 
1s at its most vulnerable when the gap between Govern- 
ment and people is wide, and inevitably in wartime there 
is such a gap. There are no elections, and war policy is 
settled in official secrecy. It is dangerously easy to do by 
command what might be hard to do by persuasion. The 
war itself can, of course, bridge the gap, as it did in 1940, 
when danger put steel into the Government’s resolution 
and fire into the nation’s belly. The question now is 


whether the prospects and problems of peace can do the 
same. 

Here the Government has weakened its standing by its 
own earlier attitude to reconstruction. The programme 
forecast in Mr Churchill’s recent speeches reflects a 
belated conversion from a stubborn refusal to consider 
these problems until hostilities end. The principle on 
which the present Government works is the old music- 
hall tag: “ When father turns, we all turn.” It is not 
surprising that, perhaps unkindly, there is only moderate 
faith in the willingness and ability of these Ministers to 
translate “ Food, Work and Homes” into practice with 


skill and promptness. 


This lack of faith springs in part from the way in which 
the Government approaches its tasks. It is, no doubt, a 
sense of integrity as well as one of political caution that 
makes Minisiers, from the top downwards, disinclined to 
make hasty promises or rash proposals. To a point, this 
is very proper. The fate of the nation, as well as that ot 
particular politicians, would be involved in a repetition of 
the vast disappointments which followed the promises of 
1918. But “Homes for Heroes ” and the rest proved to 
be illusions last time, not because the programme was 
wrong or too ambitious, but because the performance was 
hopelessly misguided and inept. It is right that the Govern- 
ment should be afraid of failure, but wrong that it should 
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therefore limit its objectives disastrously. In fact, it is 
more probable that this coy approach reflects the tradi- 
tional attitude of the main Government party towards 
programmes of reform. This attitude has recéntly been 
well defined by Mr Kenneth Pickthorn as a belief that, 
since government is basically the use of force, which 
should be limited as far as possible, the aim should be a 
minimum of government ; when in doubt, do not legislate 
or interfere. In part, this view is a natural reaction to the 
extreme Left’s notion that government is a good in itself; 
when in doubt, nationalise. It is one of the fatalities 
which has overcome British politics that the making of 
policy has been caught between these two fires. The futile 
and distracting discussion about the merits and demerits 
of Control has been the consequence. In fact the only cor- 
rect approach to the problem is strictly utilitarian. The 
object is the greatest possible use and distribution of the 
nation’s resources, material, and spiritual, in the freest 
possible way; and state action is called for only to the ex- 
tent to which it is necessary to secure this condition of 
full enterprise. As was said in The Economist last week: 
Control as such—that is the negative imposition by 
one set of persons and prohibitions on the activities of 

others—should everywhere be reduced to a minimum. A 

community needs to take its brakes off, not to put new 

brakes on. : 
Where public enterprise is needed to achieve social needs, 
it should be boldly introduced ; where it is not needed 
it should be avoided with equal determination. What is 
required is not more and more planning, but better plan- 
ning wherever it is needed. 

The trouble is that, while this arid discussion of 
generalities has gone on in public, in politicians’ speeches 
and in the! press, the Government’s real work has gone on 
behind the scenes. Not the least of the Government’s dis- 
advantages is its habit of secret negotiation. This is true 
in both home and foreign affairs. No doubt matters of 
strategy and war production cannot be discussed in public, 
but there are many vital questions in the preparation for 
peace, international and national, which could and should 
be discussed openly. Wherever avoidable, secret diplomacy 
and collective bargaining in camera are thoroughly bad 
and inefficient practices. 


UNRRA 


RITING in 1919, within a few weeks of the Paris 
Conference, John Maynard Keynes protested that 


the Treaty includes no provision for the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe—nothing to make the “defeated 
Central Empires into good neighbours, nothing to stabilise 
the new states of Europe, nothing to reclaim Russia ; 
nor does it promote in any way a compact of economic 
solidarity amongst the Allies themselves; . . . The 
Council of four paid no attention to these issues .. . 
It is an extraordinary fact that the fundamental economic 
problem of a Europe starving and disintegrating before 
their eyes was the one question in which it was impos- 
sible to arouse the interest of the Four. 


Here, at least, it seems that the experience of the last war 
has not been lost. Another week’s work has been accom- 
plished by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration at Atlantic City, and the Council has closed 
its first meeting with the passage of forty-one resolu- 
tions. Unfortunately, the reporting of the meeting has been 
excessively bad. No full and official account of the resolu- 
tions has yet been received in this country, even though 
they undoubtedly cover major decisions of policy ; and 
press accounts of the resolutions have mostly been contra- 
dictory. However, while making full allowance for 
inaccuracy, it is possible to say that the Atlantic City 
meetings have faced the question of relieving Europe, 
shared the burden of supplies, reached agreement on 
methods of distribution and set up machinery to put the 
agreement into effect. The European Committee under 
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They are’ inefficient because, inevitably, the result is 
that the policy made is out of touch with both popular 
ideals and expert ideas. A year ago the Beveridge Report 
appeared and caused a great upsurge of popular belief 
in the future of Britain, a sentiment which much out- 
stripped the narrow concept of social security. In the 
twelve months that have passed since, the Government 
has done little, by speech or action, to indicate any 
response to this new found sense of patriotic confidence. 
Instead, it has allowed the revival of faith to split again 
into the cynicism and scepticism so familiar in the thirties ; 
the Mosley uproar is symptomatic. It was, of course, the 
Government’s duty to examine the Beveridge Report and 
its implications with the utmost care, and to work out, as 
it has done, its own official proposals, But it was a vast 
error in leadership to throw continual cold water on the 
awakening spirit of which the Beveridge Report was only 
the accidental occasion. And it is unfortunate, for similar 
reasons, that, the Government has gone to work behind 
closed doors. The ban on economic discussions between 
Sir William Beveridge himself and civil servants is symp- 
tomatic of an attitude which prefers the ivory towers of 
Whitehall—and perhaps those of Transport House and 
the offices of the great industrial combines and federations 
—to the proper pooling of experience and ideas. 

Now Parliament and the people look, with some mis- 
givings, for signs of grace. Mr. Lyttelton’s opening 
speech on Tuesday was the- merest prologue ; nothing 
that he said about the transition from war to peace, about 
housing, social security, or town and country planning. 
was new. The Government’s leading players, Mr Churchill 
and Lord Woolton, have still to make their appearance ; 
as so often has happened in the dramatic moments of 
wartime politics, it is even doubtful when the Prime 
Minister will manage to reach his dressing-room. It may 
be that the Government, by the inspiration of its words 
and the completeness of its proposals, may gain another 
victory over its critics. Certainly, whatever political views 
may be held, it is devoutly to be wished that this may 
be so. This country has now an opportunity to put its 
house in order and give a brave new lead to the world ; 
and it is a chance that will almost certainly never come 
again in the lifetime of the present actors at Westminster. 


Decides 


the chairmanship of Colonel Llewellin will sit in London. 
The whereabouts of the. Far Eastern Committee, under 
the chairmanship of China, has still to be fixed—Sydney 
and Chungking have been mentioned. Russia is not 2 
member of the Far Eastern Committee, but is not only 
on the Central Committee, but on the Committee for 
Europe and on the Standing Committee on policy. Any 
fear that there would be too much Great Power influence 
seems to have been dispelled by these first sessions. On a 
number of important issues, the Great Powers did not 
vote together or were overridden by the smaller states. 
Nor was it merely a question of voting rights. Very many 
sub-committees were set up on a functional basis—to 
examine the position of agriculture, the health services 
and so on—and whenever a nation, great or small, had 
a particular contribution to make, its participation was 
secured. The smaller Powers can feel that their equality 
of status has a factual as well as a legal basis. 

The earlier agreement on the financing of UNRRA 
has been further clarified by the decision that the contri- 
bution of one per cent of the national income should be 
made only by uninvaded countries. Occupied countries 
are to make no contribution, but will use any resources 
they may have to help their own people. Where possible, 
the donors will make some of their contribution in the 
form of foreign exchange. Any other aid—for example. 
the aid given by Sweden—will be co-ordinated through 
UNRRA. A number of inter-Governmental agencies—for 
example, the technical services of the League of Nations— 
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will be asked to work closely with UNRRA. The wise 
decision has been taken to include rationing and price 
control in the relief schemes. 

Plans for medical relief were elaborated. The key to 
these will be apparently a sort of “ commando unit,” 
under a chief medical officer, each with equipment and 
personnel to deal with about 10,000 people. The units will 
be mobile and will be available to any Government fot 
the reconstitution of its own health services. Another task 
entrusted to UNRRA will be the return to their homes 
of the millions of Europeans displaced by the war. The 
Administration is also to help in every way it can with 
the revival of education and possibly with the training of 
such vital workers as doctors. ; 

All this evidence of agreement and co-operation is 
encouraging. It is far from the indifference and ignorance 
of which Lord Keynes complained twenty-four years ago. 
Yet there are two points which give rise to disquiet, 
the more so because they are fundamental, and may 
easily undo much of the good which the Conference 
promises. The first is negative. As far as can be gathered 
from the published reports, nothing in the plans laid down 
at Atlantic City foreshadows a more constructive, co- 
operative and unified European economy. At every point, 
the emphasis has been laid on national sovereignty, on 
sovereign independence, on the authority of Governments 
each in its own circumscribed territorial sphere. A sug- 
gestion was put forward by one of the British delegates 
that all inland transport of supplies in Europe should 
be put under an international authority, for the experience 
of the last war had shown that, without some unified con- 
trol, it was impossible to distribute goods according to the 
most immediate need. It does not appear that any such 
authority is envisaged. Similarly, the provision of medical 
relief—the sphere in which, above all, immediate need 
should determine the method of operation—may be made 
dependent on the consent of the local authority. 


Much more serious is the reported decision to take the 
second “R” out of UNRRA. Rehabilitation is not to be 
the concern of the Administration. It will have no power to 
consider or initiate long-term schemes of recovery. It will 
have no word to say about their financing or their dove- 
tailing with other schemes in neighbouring areas. It looks 
as though all the longer perspectives of European rebuild- 
ing are to be left in the hands of individual Governments 
without any machinery for co-operation or any institu- 
tions to express the great range of interests the European 
nations have in common. Obviously local Governments 
must continue to exercise proper authority. But what is 
“proper authority ” in this sphere ? Has nothing been 
learnt from the chaotic economic nationalism of the 
twenties and thirties ? It may be said that UNRRA is not 
a fit instrument for building up international institutions 
in Europe. To this the only answer is that it could have 
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been, if the goal of international collaboration had been 
properly envisaged from the start. 

This great gap, the failure to exploit a potentially 
useful piece of international machinery, can still be made 
good. It is a negative failing. The other matter for con- 
cern is more serious, since it suggests that a policy that is 
positively, not negatively, wrong is on its way to being 
adopted by the Powers. One of the chief assumptions 
made about Allied policy in the first years of war was 
that, however strong the military disabilities imposed on 
Germany, economic rehabilitation would be extended to 
both victors and vanquished ; this assumption sprang from 
the experience of the inter-war years, that the economic 
ruin and collapse of any state had unfortunate repercus- 
sions for its neighbours and that, in particular, economic ' 
dislocation in Germany had been a major factor in the 
triumph of Nazism. In 1941 Mr Eden put on record that 
the military conditions imposed would be heavy but the 
economic conditions would give the German people a 
chance to live. This policy was incorporated in Point IV 
of the Atlantic Charter: 


They will endeavour, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity. 

It cannot be said that the Council of UNRRA have 
formally rejected this principle, but the debate about the 
treatment of Germany was significant. UNRRA was 
apparently debarred from assisting Germans to return to 
Germany from outside its frontiers. The British amend- 
ment, supported by the United States and China, that 
enemy territory should pay for relief “to the fullest extent 
possible,” was defeated and the motion that Germany 
should pay to the full was passed. Thus, at a crucial 
point, the scale of relief is to be divorced from need, and 
the principle reintroduced which so bedevilled the last 
attempt at settlement—that capacity to pay and obligation 
to pay need bear no relation to each other. Yet these 
evidences of an intransigent temper are mild compared 
with the mood of the smaller nations outside the con- 
ference room The Norwegian delegates are reported to 
have spoken of German restitution of all ships lost by 
submarine warfare, a step, surely, towards saddling the 
Germans with the full incalculable cost of the war. 
M. Kerstens, the Netherlands delegate, is also reported 
to have declared that German industry should not be 
restored to anything beyond enough capacity to satisfy 
“ Germany’s internal needs ”—which would, incidentally, 
make it quite impossible for Germany to meet any other 
needs, those of Europe or elsewhere, those of reparations 
or trade alike. It seems that the Dutch, Czechs, Belgians 
and Poles have been discussing ways and means in London 
of curtailing Germany’s industrial effort. They claim that 
their industry can fill the gap. 
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This is the background of their attitude towards 
Germany and UNRRA. The vote against the British 
amendment is the first attempt to tragslate the attitude 
into a policy. There should therefore be no doubt about 
its direction. The enforced and permanent impoverish- 
ment of Germany must mean not only the despair and 
political insanity of the German people. It means, too, the 
impoverishment of Europe. Germany’s neighbours may 
hope to take over the former markets of Germany, but in 
impoverishing Germany they will lose what was one of 
their largest markets and their most important sources 
of supply. If at the same time they demand, as they do 
demand, full restoration of looted property, which is their 
undoubted right, and also, possibly, the full cost’ of the 
war, with what will a crippled and strangled Germany 
meet the debt ? No irrevocable step towards this complete 
deadlock was taken at Atlantic City, but the pointers of 
discussion and opinion were all in that direction. Is it 
necessary to repeat that this is exactly the major error 
which the Allies committed after the last war? And 
coupled with the failure at Atlantic City to plot the future 
of Europe on any broader lines, does it not at least 


| Special 


REGRETTABLE omission from the King’s 

Speech was the absence of any direct reference 
to the Barlow report, which has been in the Govern- 
ment’s hands since January, 1940. The Government has 
announced its views about the Scott report, and a state- 
ment on the Uthwatt report has been promised in the 
near future, but both these, despite their immediate 
importance, are ancillary to the Barlow report, which 
sets out the basic principle of national planning to 
achieve a greater dispersal of the industrial population 
and encourage a better balance of industry. 

The Barlow Commission on Industrial Population was 
set up in 1937 on the advice of the then Commissioner 
for the Special Areas, Sir Malcolm Stewart; and the 
specific problem of distressed areas bulks large in its 
report. The term “ special areas” recalls a dismal and 
discreditable chapter in British history. The areas’ 
population is small in relation to the total population 
of the country—the three areas of Durham and Tyneside, 
South Wales and West Cumberland in 1937 repre- 
sented about 7 per cent of the population of England 
and Wales—but their proportion of unemployment was 
appallingly high. They had almost a million unemployed 
in 1934; and as late as 1938, which should have been 
a good year for employment in the heavy industries on 
which the areas are so dependent, nearly a quarter of 
a million men were out of work. 

The recovery brought about by the rearmament 
programme was recognised at the time as artificial and 
temporary. The Economist wrote in March, 1937: 

It is not true that munitions will bring a permanent 
contribution to the well-being of the Special Areas. In- 
deed, in the long run, they may make things worse. The 
end of the rearmament programme . . . will once more 
devastate areas that have been told to pin their hopes on 
unproductive activity. 

The rearmament programme was succeeded by pro- 
duction for war itself. The war has certainly brought 
full employment to the heavy industries of the 
Special Areas. But it has also emphasised their depend- 
ence on these industries. New war projects have not, 
for the most part, come their way. They have had little 
or no share in the development of aircraft production, 
which has largely settled in the Midlands or Home 
Counties. Their mobile labour has been moved away to 
fresh work elsewhere. : 

The end of the war, then, will find the Special Areas 
with greatly swollen labour forces in their heavy 
industries, a shortage of younger and adaptable workers, 
some munition plants which cannot, however, be trans- 
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suggest that the failure of 1919 is on the way to being 
repeated ? In 1919 Lord Keynes wrote: 


My purpose in this book is to show that the Car- 
thaginian Peace is not practically right or possible. 
Although the school of thought from which it springs 
is aware of the economic factor, it overlooks, nevertheless, 
the deeper economic tendencies which are to govern the 
future. The clock cannot be set back. You cannot restore 
Central Europe to 1870 without setting up such strains 
in the European structure and letting loose such human 
and spiritual forces as, pushing beyond frontiers and races, 
will overwhelm not only you and your “guarantees ” 
but your institutions, and the existing order of your 
Society. 

This prophecy has been most exactly fulfilled. Today 
it is not the world of 1870 but the world of 1919 that 
stands for “normalcy.” Again, the clocks are being put 
back. Again and inevitably, the results of clock stopping 
will be the same. It is not too late to plan for an ordered 
co-operative Europe in which the beaten and the vic- 
torious will one day live and work together, but it is 
very near the eleventh hour. 


Areas 


ferred easily to peaceful production, a serious shortage of 
suitable factory d with their previous lack of 
industrial balance greatly exaggerated. Their problem is 
the national problem in a more acute form—that of orderly 
transition from war to peace, with the reabsorption of 
demobilised men and the reinvestment of capital in peace- 
ful industry—the problem of full employment in a special 
localised form. 

The measures adopted to maintain employment in 
these areas before the war were painfully inadequate. 
Commissioners for each of the Distressed Areas were 
appointed in 1934. Their functions included the “ initia- 
tion, organisation, prosecution and assistance of measures 
designed to facilitate economic development and_ social 
improvement.” Actually, their powers were very limited 
—Sir Malcolm Stewart was continually chafing under 
the restrictions—and they were only granted the derisory 
sum of {£2 million for their purpose. Attempts to 
encourage the voluntary establishment of new industries 
had only slight success ; the financial inducements offered 
were insufficient to attract entrepreneurs to areas which 
they regarded as remote and bleak. Out of 5,829 firms 
approached by the Special Commissioner, 4,066 failed 
to reply, and only 64 showed any signs of readiness to 
co-operate. In 1936, 551 new factories were set up in 
England ana Wales, but only 8 were in the Special 
Areas ; in 1937, there were 17 out of 540. Trading 
estates, offering standard factories and many practical 
facilities, helped to relieve the situation ; but, at most, 
Team Valley (Gateshead), Treforest (South Wales), and 
Hillington (Glasgow), with some smaller estates, em- 
ployed about 8,000 workers in May, 1939. A large pro- 
portion of the trading estates’ firms are refugee indus- 
trialists, who proved more amenable to Governmental 
persuasion. The only policy effectively or energetically 
pursued was that of industrial transference, which tended 
to drain the areas of the most enterprising and virile 
elements of their population, and was actually a recur- 
rent source of grievance. 

More positive measures than financial inducements and 
trading estates. will be needed, if the Special Areas are to 
evolve diversified and balanced economies. Financial 
inducements should no doubt be increased and trading 
estates extended ; and a revision of transport charges to 
encourage industrial settlement is essential. But even if 
the Barlow proposals are accepted, they would still not 
suffice to bring any significant amount of industry to the 
areas ; the powers of the National Industrial Board pro- 

by the Comimission are purely advisory, except in 
the London area, where it would have power to prohibit 
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new factory building. There is, of course, no guarantee 
that an entrepreneur, refused permission to set up in the 
London region, would turn to a Special Area. It may 
be impracticable to transfer industries already established 
in congested areas—the outcry over the proposed transfer 
of _ of Luton’s hat trade to Bishop Auckland is an 
indication of what would happen. But the Government 
may have seriously to consider the positive guidance, even 
perhaps the compulsory direction, of new entexprises to 
areas where unemployment is, or might be, severe—with 
the freest possible choice of site in any one of all the needy 
areas. Much can be done locally. Such bodies as the 
Northeast Development Board, the Scottish Council on 
Industry and the Welsh Industrial Council can attract 
new undertakings, stress the economic possibilities of their 
areas and break down prejudices. A bold programme of 
slum clearance and rehousing, improved amenities and 
social conditions, and public utility works and health 
services, would not only provide employment locally but 
would also remove deterrents to the establishment of new 
enterprises. There is ample room both for public works 
and private enterprise—if there is. the ‘framework of a 
national policy and a national plan. 

It is not merely, or even mainly, a matter of new 
industries. They can help to restore industrial balance 
and provide a cushion to fall back on in lean times of 
employment. But fundamentally, Tyneside, Durham, 
South Wales and Scotland are still dependent upon the 
fortunes of heavy industry and more particularly on coal. 
Their problem is national not regional. Immediately after 
the war, there will be work enough for heavy industry 
to meet the needs of restoration and rehabilitation at 
home and in Europe. Thereafter, if a general policy of 
economic expansion is pursued at home, if stability and 
peace can be maintained abroad, and a genuine measure 
of international -trade restored, the problem will be 
vastly easier. It will not, of course, be solved. It may be 
that the day of some older industries may slowly pass, at 
least as they are at present located ; and that Britain’s 
future lies with newer trades, newer locations and newer 
techniques. The problem of secular adjustment, and 
national efficiency, will remain. It would be wrong, both 
for these regions and for the country as a whole, if an 
attempt were made to keep alive activities which, in an 
altered economic or technical context, had lost their effi- 
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ciency and usefulness. It would also be, in the long run, 
an impossible task. But the problem of distress and 
depression should be avoidable. Given wise and effective 
economic foresight, it should be possible to adapt the 
activities of the nation to new needs and new circumstances 
without the tragic frictions that accompanied the process 
between the wars ; it is the plain duty of the Government 
to prevent the losses of adaptation from again being con- 
centrated in a few small sectors of the national economy. 
The Special Areas have a right, economically and socially 
as well as politically and morally, to suffer no more than 
other areas in the transition from the present to the future. 

To sum up, the Special Areas are not in any fundamental 
sense “ special.” They are part and parcel of the national 
economy; their size and shape depend upon its size 
and shape. They cannot in any case recover and maintain 
prosperity unless there is a high level of employment in the 
country as a whole. But, even within the context of national 
full employment, there are measures which should be taken 
to deal with their specific problems. The efficiency of their 
basic industries, whatever their long-term future, should 
be raised ; in particular, the key coal industry should be 
reorganised. To achieve a better balance of industry, new 
enterprises, especially those producing the lighter types 
of consumption goods, can be located in the areas. There 
may be a development of industries based on coal, 
such as plastics, oil-from-coal, industrial alcohol, and 
hydrogenation ; the chemical -and electro-metallurgical 
industries may similarly be extended. The areas are well 
suited, geographically and economically, for such develop- 
ments. Then, agricultural production, especially of the 
protective foodstuffs, may be expanded and, where pos- 
sible, derelict mining areas transformed to agricultural 
land. The rehousing of the people in the Areas’ towns 
and villages is overdue. So, too, is the improvement of 
transport and communications. 

The Special Areas are rich potentially; they have sup- 
plies of two of Britain’s most precious assets—coal and 
skilled labour—which years of neglect have failed to mar. 
Efficiency and foresight are the only keys to the redress of 
their grievances. They must be allowed to live, and not 
by artificial respiration, not by the maintenance of out- 
moded and high-cost activities. “ Food, work and homes ” 
is a magnificent slogan for the post-war era. The Special 
Areas have a claim to priority in its application. 


The Great Migration 


W EEN the first wave of political and racial refugees 
came out from Nazi Germany after 1933 it was 


hardly realised that this was the beginning of the biggest 


displacement of population Europe has ever experienced. 
Since 1939 the movement has assumed catastrophic pro- 
portions. The International Labour Office estimates that 
more than thirty million of the inhabitants of the continent 
of Europe have been transplanted or torn from their 
homes since the beginning of the war. 
This estimate* does not take into account the most recent 
evacuations and transfers which may have brought the 
number of uprooted Europeans up to “a grand total of 
over forty million.” And these figures do not include 
the millions of Axis soldiers and German workers who have 
been shifted from place to place. 

These are no more than statistical approximations. The 
precise magnitude of the migration cannot yet be measured 
and the movement of European peoples has not yet reached 
its final stage. More millions of civilians must have been 
uprooted during the German retreat in the east ; and the 
scope of the mass evacuations, which the Allied bombing 
and the prospect of fighting inside Europe are bound to 
entail, is still unforeseeable. 

The estimates given in Mr E. M. Kulischer’s study for 
the ILO cover the period up to the end of 1942 or the 


*“Djisplacement of Population of Europe.” 


17I pages. Price 4s. 


By E. M. 
Kulischer. International Labour Office, Montreal-London, 1943. 


beginning of 1943. The biggest single item is the evacu- 
ation of Russian civilians to the east which is said to have 
involved about 12 million people. (Some estimates have 
put the number as high as 20 million.) Next come the 
uprooted Jews of Europe, estimated, conservatively, at four 
million. In the Balkan countries one and a half million 


_ Serbs, Croats, Slovenes; Greeks, have been moved. A 


million and a half Poles were deported or evacuated to 
Russia in 1939-41. A million Frenchmen, Dutchmen and 
Belgians have been removed from coastal districts. There 
has been an exodus from Alsace and Lorraine of nearly 
half a million Frenchmen—of almost the same size as the 
exodus which followed the war of 1870-71. A special 
category of uprooted Europeans are those employed in 
Germany either as civilian workers or prisoners of war. 
At the beginning of 1943 they numbered 6.5 million. 
Inside most of the occupied countries there have been 
mass transfers from province to province. There has, 
finally, been the great shifting of Germans themselves. The 
first year of the war saw the evacuation of the German 
minorities (about 600,000 persons) from the Baltic 
countries, Roumania and Southern Tyrol ; since then more 
than two million Reich Germans have emigrated to 
occupied countries either as colonists or administrators or 
as refugees from bombed areas. 
These approximations suffice to show the magnitude 
of the problem and its complexity. The task which will 
arise on the day of the armistice will be repatriation. In 
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Russia, this process is already going on, though on a 
limited scale, It is by no means certain that the Soviet 
Government contemplates the repatriation of all the people 
evacuated from western Russia. Whatever policy it adopts, 
one thing is certain: resettlement in Russia will be carried 
out according to the time-table set by the Government. 
No sudden, spontaneous rush is likely to occur. The 
prospect is very different in the rest of Europe. There, 
the “cease fire” will at once be a signal to return home 
for the millions who have languished in the prisons and 
camps of Germany, for the foreign workers in the Todt 
organisation and for the few Jews who may still survive 
in ghettoes. Millions of German soldiers and civilians, 
exposed in the occupied countries to the wrath of the 
peoples, will flee home. All this is likely to happen against 
the background of a shattered transport system. To prevent 
utter chaos, the great trek will have to be kept as far as 
possible under control by some.central organisation whose 
task it will. be to pool the means of transport and fix 
priorities. Some branch of UNRRA will probably be 
the most suitable instrument, for UNRRA will also be 
concerned with the feeding of the European peoples. — 

But repatriation is only a starting point. To go home is 
the first right of every uprooted European, but like many 
other elementary rights in itself it solves no real problems. 
Not all the effects of the wartime displacement can be 
undone by repairiation ; the omelette cannot quite be un- 
scrambled. For some of the dispersed people to go home 
will be impossible, for political and personal reasons. 
The German minorities from the Baltic countries can 
hardly go back. It is an open question whether all the 
wartime transfers: of Serbs, Croats, Slovaks, Czechs or 
Roumanians can be fully reversed. Some of those trans- 
ferred to other. countries may not want to return to their 
old places of domicile ; and, provided their stay at new 
places is not at the expense of other people, there is no 
reason why they should not be allowed to stay. In the 
main, though, the great wish will be to go home. 

Only when the great trek back is finished does the real 
problem begin. How many can be absorbed in the econo- 
mic life of their countries? Reconstruction may, indeed 
should, create a massive demand for labour. But there will 
also be deep dislocations, some temporary but some not. 
The supply of raw materials and machinery will not every- 
where be sufficient to permit full employment ;. and 
everywhere the war has speeded the movement from 
countryside to town. The sudden stoppage of war indus- 
tries will reverse the trend. Industrial workers will flock 
back to the countryside, especially in eastern Europe. The 
old rural over-population will reappear. On the morrow of 
repatriation emigration will become a burning problem 
again. 

The call for free migration, both overland and overseas, 
is likely to be raised with a new insistence. Before 1939 
the closed frontiers of neighbouring states were part and 
parcel of the normal thinking of unemployed European 


- NOTES OF 


When everyone is thinking about the crushing of Ger- 
many and the possibility of “ beating Hitler by the Spring,” 
it is perhaps salutary to be reminded, dramatically, of the 
Allies’ urgent tasks in the Far East. With a formidable array 
of military and diplomatic advisers, Mr Churchill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Chiang Kai-shek have met in 
North Africa and planned coming offensives in the Pacific 
in the greatest detail. The fronts of Admiral Nimitz and 
General MacArthur are already “active,” so they could 
not attend, but Lord Louis Mountbatten, whose work still 
lies ahead, was there. Will a combined general staff come 
out of these talks? It would be a great pity if it did ‘not, 
. for the magnitude, distance and variety of the fronts 
against Japan make the problem of co-ordinating three 
nations and three Services formidable. Conferences of the 
kind just held’ can set general objectives but they may 
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workers and landless peasants. They took it for granted. 
Since 1939 they have seen the fences in Europe broken 
down. Press gangs have driven them over the very 
frontiers at which customs officials and policemen used 
to hold them back. The sovereign power of nations to 
forbid entry has been destroyed. Poles, Italians and 
Netherlanders provided most of the agricultural immi- 
grants into Germany between 1870 and 1914. In the 
interwar years Germany stopped this immigration. After 
the war the migratory tendency may revive ; it springs 
from deep economic and geographical motives. Will it be 
possible to prevent farm labourers from going to earn their 
living in a country where not long ago they or their 
relatives worked under compulsion for years? 

Germany is an extreme case. The problem is not limited 
to Germany; nor, of course, to Europe. The great 
“ under-populated areas ” of the world lie overseas. During 
the years of occupation, Nazi propaganda has hammered 
this truth into the minds: of the European peoples. Many 
of Goebbels’ slogans will be forgotten after the war ; this 
one probably will not. It would, of course, be physically 
possible to maintain or to re-erect all the barriers to 
international migration. This was done between the two 
wars. But the closing of all possible outlets for the surplus 
populations of Europe merely resulted in the accumula- 
tion of explosive material inside the economic and political 
structure of Europe. There can be little doubt that in the 
long run the economic and political stability of many 
European nations will again be gravely weakened if the 
“* safety valve” of emigration remains shut. 

War interrupts many normal economic processes. At 
the same time, it gives an impetus to others. It magnifies 
them and distorts them. The wartime migration in 
Europe is a striking instance. The need for an inter- 
naticnal redistribution of labour has suddenly been shown 
in the distorting mirror of a totalitarian war economy. 
The symbol is Sauckel. His “ settlers ” live in concentra- 
tion camps. The prodigious scope and the direction of his 
redistribution have been dictated entirely by the unpro- 
ductive purposes of the German war machine and the 
mad science of Nazi demography. But the problem of 
redistribution will remain when all this barbarity has 
passed. What will be needed is a civilised solution. 

Migration is, of course, not an isolated problem. It 
is linked with all the major issues of economic policy. 
It is part of the problem of full employment on an inter- 
national scale. Agricultural slumps and industrial depres- 
sions make “ over-populated countries ” of the least popu- 
lated areas in the world, and render the movement of 
labour from country to country accordingly hard. But, in 
the long run, the real dilemma is between freedom of 
migration and recurrent migrations on the 1939-1943 
pattern, with the force of war, not law. This is only another 
way of stating the truism that in the long run the dilemma 
is between international full employment and recurrent 
depressions and wars. 


THE WEEK - 


fail in achieving them unless machinery is set up at the 
same time to carry decisions to performance. On the 
political side, the Heads of State announced their war aims 
—the total defeat of Japan and the restitution of all con- 
quests made since 1894. This sends back occupied China, 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores to China, and 
restores the colonies of Britain, Holland and France, pre- 
sumably, to Britain, Holland and France, although this is 
not specifically stated. It is an open question who will get 
the Marshall and Caroline Islands. In fact, these aims are 
only the first sketchy outline of peace terms and give very 
little clue to the fundamental problem of reordering the 
Far East. The delegates moved on from North Africa “ to 
an unknown destination.” It can be surmised that before 


long the “ Europe-firsters ” will be satisfied in their turn— 


and that war aims in the West will be announced. 
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The Mosley Debate 


History distorts itself. Almost exactly two years ago, 
on a similar occasion—the debate on the Address—Mr 
Morrison was defending himself against a Conservative 
amendment to the effect that after a definite period persons 
detained under Regulation 18B should have a right of 
appeal to an independent tribunal: A. strong feeling of 
personal security tempted Mr Morrison then to challenge 
the movers of the amendment to take the matter to a 
division, and he was criticised for doing so because a 
division on an amendment to the Address is equivalent to 
a vote of censure on the Government, which the Conserva- 
tives, as Mr Morrison knew well, were anxious to avoid. 
Since then a new Waterloo Bridge—Mr Morrison’s own 
godchild—has been completed, and-much water has flowed 
beneath it. This weck he had to face what amounted to a 
personal vote of censure on himself, after an amendment, 
tabled by members of his own party, had been debated, 
which regretted the release of Sir Oswald Mosley on the 
grounds that it would retard the war effort and lead to 
misunderstanding at home and abroad. The reasons why 
The Economist supports Mr Morrison’s decision were 
explained in full last week (page 707). Justice cannot function 
if it has to bow to popular feeling at home and diplomatic 
considerations abroad. If the release of Mosley does, in 
fact, impair the war effort, through an extension of strikes 
and so on, then the workers’ leaders will have sadly failed 
them. It has become quite clear, and it was emphasised 
in the debate, that the great majority of people who have 
protested against the release have no conception of the 
meaning of 18B and the powers conferred by it. Otherwise 
they would realise that, as Mr Morrison pointed out in his 
reply, there was no power to reintern Sir Oswald Mosley 
and that the High Court would quash any such order. 


If there are Mosley strikes—and public feeling is still 


running very high—the trade union leaders will have to 
bear a load of responsibility for not explaining the truth 
about 18B, and the silence of Mr Bevin, in particular, 
is as suggestive as it is disturbing. The result of the vote, 
327 for the Government and 62 against, was never really 
in doubt. But the opposition votes included about 50 
Labour MPs, and those who tabled the amendment in- 
cluded three members of the party’s administrative com- 


mittee ; other Labour Members abstained. Mr Morrison 
was not actually defeated by his own party, but his political ’ 


position has, for the time being, been appreciably weakened. 


* * * 


Advance in Italy 


On November 11th the Eighth Army came to the & 


Sangro river and reached out for bridgeheads across it. 
More than a fortnight elapsed before two were made. On 


November 27th Genera! Montgomery ordered his men “ to 


drive the Germans north of Rome” and an offensive from 


the Sangro bridgeheads started next dawn, preceded by a Y 
typical Montgomery barrage. The barrage was not followed {4 
by a sweeping advance of the kind that characterised ‘ 


the Eighth Army’s campaigns in the desert. In such 
difficult mountainous country the tactical 
artillery bombardment are inevitably much less spectacular. 
The first three or four days of the offensive brought 


a “break in, but not a break through.” The Eighth Army 


reached a twenty-five mile stretch of the road from 
Casoli to the Adriatic coast. But the “main German 
defence line” which had been broken into is here a some- 
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Slow Motion 


The fall of Gomel towards the end of last week has 
not changed the general position on the Russian front. 
Inside the Dnieper bend attack and counter-attack have 
followed one another without producing any decisive 
results. The German thrust against the Kiev salient has 
gained impetus and shifted from the southern flank to 
the centre. Korosten, a very important railway junction, 
has been evacuated by the Russians. After the fall of 
Zhitomir, this is another grievous loss, but no danger to 
Kiev seems to be imminent. The Russians have reported 
successes in widening the Cherkassy bridgehead, the key 
position between the Kiev and. the Krivoi Rog sectors ot 
the front. Farther to the north, on the Byelorussian front, 
the Russians have now advanced to the fringe of the 
Pripet Marshes. There the terrain and the weather do not 
Suggest any rapid advances. Probably it is only along the 
Smolensk-Orsha route that large-scale movements can still 
take place. Progress may well be slow until the New Year. 


* * * 


Target Berlin 


So far official reports on the raids on Berlin during 
the week from November 22 to 27 have given only the 
bare fact that a total weight of 10,000 tons of bombs 
was dropped on the target. German reports speak of de- 
vastation. The first raid on Monday, November 22, was — 
the biggest. It was made in exceptional weather condi- 
tions. The whole route and the target area itself were 
obscured by clouds and fog; consequently there was 
scarcely any night fighter activity, -although this was 
greater in the subsequent raids. A great number of com- 
mentaries and innumerable accounts from Swedish and 
Swiss correspondents, travellers and diplomats have been 
published. Some of these accounts are mere guesswork ; 
others lack knowledge of the target area; all of them have 
the serious defect that their authors were unable to get 
a general view of the effects of the bombing. The area of 
Greater Berlin, in its mixture of residential and factory 
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*... he kept a pack of hounds and dwelt in patriarchal 
style among his people— hospitable, freehanded and 
popular. He might be seen at times seated under the 


great elm . . . chatting with his neighbours.’ 


aa vague term. Between the Sangro and the Pescara the So, in the last century, the country banker inspired and held 
ermans can still use a number of ridges and minor _ . ar . ' . 

streams for defence purposes ; at this time of the year, the confidence: the evidence of his worth was plainly to be seen. 
streams still form substantial obstacles. The biggest obstacle 
of all is the Pescara river, which is capable of holding up . ood hit Sd . , 
the advance for as long “ the Sangro did, if it cannot be for a service which few private firms could provide caused 
turned by a landing from the sea. Only after crossing the 
Pescara will the Eighth Army be able to swing towards - : aii a 
Rome. The Fifth Army, on the western coast, is confronted firm foundation which he had created, the Westminster Bank 
with a similar difficulty. Before it reaches the coastal valley, continued to build, so that it is today able to offer a service 
which leads straight to Rome, it has to overcome the ,. ee Nie a . is . 
formidable mountain barrier at ’Garigliano. Here, too, the which, in its scope and complexity, might be a source of 
rate of the advance can perhaps be accelerated by sea land- some astonishment to those pioneer bankers of other days. 
rw It is no reflection on the achievements of the Allied 

soldiers in Italy to say that the strategic rewards of the r= Oren 1D | Vy 
campaign so far have been, and are likely to remain for some WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
ume to Come, disproportionately small in relation to the 
tactical efforts expended. The invading troops are still 
“ slogging up Italy.” 


The rising tide of industrial development with its demand 


the virtual disappearance of the country banker, but on the 
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districts, as well as in its sprawling suburbs, is not very 
different from: London. Greater Berlin with a pre-war 
population of 43 millions covers 334 square miles. The 
Administrative County of London with its 28 boroughs and 
also a population of 43 million covers only 117 square 
miles. But, compared with the area of Greater London, 
that is, the Metropolitan Police District, the area of 
Berlin covers only 48.3 per cent of that of London. Fac- 
tories and actual suburbs, however, extend beyond the ad- 
ministrative boundaries of Greater Berlin. These towns and 
factories belong to the economic unit of Berlin and it can 
be said that the entire target area of Berlin forms a circle 
whose radius is 15 miles from the eastern end of the 
“Unter den Linden” street. This area is therefore more 
or less equal in size to Greater London. But its population 
is probably not more than two-thirds of the 8} million of 
London. The town and county of Hamburg, on the other 
hand, cover 160 square miles and the town itself not more 
than 52.5 square miles. 


x * * 


Raid Results 


Neutral and other reports and guesses give some 
indication of what part of Berlin has been destroyed so far. 
Out of a mass of contradictory accounts there emerges the 
fact that, during the Monday raid, the great bulk of the 

. 4,000 tons of bombs fell on the Whitehall and Oxford 
Street districts of Berlin. During the later raids a majority 
of the bombs hit these districts again, and also the Kur- 
fuerstendamm district, the new west end area of Berlin, 
which was obviously heavily hit. The guess made by only 
one Swedish paper that Spandau, Pankow, Lichtenberg 
and Neukoelln, all of them industrial districts, had suf- 
fered the greatest damage is not confirmed elsewhere. It 
would mean that the entire outer ring of the circle that 
forms the target, with the exception of the south-west arc, 
had been heavily hit. The sector of the circle which cuts 
through these districts measures at least 25 miles. The 
bomber force that attacked Berlin would have to be much 
bigger if these districts were to be hit simultaneously and 
severely. There seems, however, to be no doubt that the 


centre of the town and the new west end are in ruins. © 


Adjacent districts like Charlottenburg in the west and the 
workers’ districts in the east must have been severely 
affected by blast and fires. This is the picture that can be 
pieced together. In spite of the fact that the destruction 
has been enormous, caused by the heaviest tonnage dropped 
on a. single town, the main industrial areas have so far 
escaped. Several railway stations have been hit, but rail- 
way repairs can be quick. Bus and tram traffic has been 
obstructed because the centre of Berlin has been blocked ; 
and there has undoubtedly been much damage to the water, 
electricity and gas systems. These, too, can be repaired 
quickly if the sources of supply have not been destroyed. 
This picture of the damage also explains why casualties 
were reported to be, relatively, not large. The density of the 
population in the districts most affected is very small com- 
pared with the industrial districts. Some of the women, 
children and old people were evacuated in August ; some 
have returned, and ‘the new bombings will cause new 
evacuations, Because such a vast area is covered, the out- 
lying parts of Berlin can be made temporary reception 
areas ; this point is also made clear in many reports. All 
the estimates that can be made at the moment indicate 
that the destruction of. Berlin in the same manner as Ham- 
burg will be vastly more difficult, if bombing on a really 
large scale can only be carried out when the exact con- 
ditions of Monday, November 22, 1943, occur again. From 
a morale point of -view, the bombing seems so far to have 
had no more and no less effect than the bombing of the 
Ruhr towns and of Hamburg. 


* * * 


The Minister of Production 


Mr Lyttelton has appeared this week as the chief 
Government spokesman. Last Sunday, he stated the attitude 
of Conservatives to national policy ; on Tuesday, he stated 
it again in: the House of Commons. In Parliament he was a 
mouthpiece ; at Oxford, addressing Conservatives, he was 
a politician. Much of what he said was sound sense. He 
asked for sufficient force after the war to make the nation’s 
policy in international affairs effective. He asked, too, for 
full employment when the war is over, and for an expan- 
sionist financial policy. He emphasised, very rightly, that 
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full employment is a matter of shaping an environment in 
which individual initiative is free and able to operate. 
He said frankly, again with justice, that the readiness of 
private persons to take risks and chance losses remains a 
mainspring of national economy. But, on party lines, Mr 
Lyttelton was on less sure ground. He denied, for instance, 
that British weakness in 1939 was due to Conservative 


-inertia, forgetting that in effect the Conservative Party held 


power consistently throughout the inter-war years. It is an 
odd theory that blames the Opposition and the electorate 
for the faults of the Government; at least the pre-war 
Government could have said frankly to the people what was 
needed. If any single conclusion arose from Mr. Lyttelton’s 
address, it was that the post-war parties must tell frankly 
and boldly the entire truth as they see it—that there must 
be no more of the political or strategic secrecy which has 
prevented our Parliamentary democracy from working pro- 
perly for the best part of a generation. 


* * * 


Hush, Hush 


The prohibitions imposed by Sir Richard Hopkins, 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury and “head” of the 
Civil Service, upon discussions on employment between Sir 
William Beveridze and civil servants is a ridiculous example 
of an official attitude which, as pointed out in an article on 
page 733, has greatly weakened the war effort, and now bids 
fair to undermine preparations for peace. On the banning of 
Sir William, David Low, the cartoonist, has drawn the last 
word: his picture of affrighted civil servants fleeing to cover 
on the sounding of a Beveridge warning sufficiently under- 
lines the fantasy of the ban. It is no less fantastic that Sir 
William has had no communication from the Government 
during the year in which experts have been considering the 
“ impracticabilities ” of his plan. But a much wider issue is 
involved. ‘Throughout the war it has been cause for regret 
and national loss that civil servants, permanent and tem- 
porary, have been prevented from contributing their quota to 
discussions of national problems ; the Beveridge ban is only 
one spectacular instance. That civil servants should be for- 
bidden to make their contributions to the widespread and 
valuable examination of British post-war problems is not un- 
like sabotage, and calls for the most vigorous protest in Par- 
liament. It is the strength of democratic communities that 


“official and non-official views can be combiried in free dis- 


cussion to produce the right answers to the right questions; 
and the formal prohibitions of the Civil Service, based quite 
illogically on the non-political character of civil servants, 
add a distasteful and undemocratic quality to the freedom of 
speech and opinion, a quality which contrasts strangely with 
the causes for which, ostensibly, the war is being fought. 


* * * 


Reply on Scott 


If the Government needs as many words to declare its 
decisions on other issues of national policy as it did to 
answer a direct question on its views on the Scott Report, 
the public can be forgiven for thinking that all reconstruc- 
tion matters will be bogged in a mass of saving clauses. 
Mr’ W. S. Morrison’s reply to a parliamentary question this 
week occupies over four columns of Hansard, but in effect 
it leaves the questioner very much where he was before. 
On the main underlying principle of the Scott Report, that 
there should be a wider application of town arid country 
planning by the establishment of central machinery for 
planning, the Minister pointed to the setting up of a 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning and to the Interim 
Development Act of last session. Surveys and research are 
being carried out in plenty, and there is “close inter- 
departmental co-operation in all matters affecting land use.” 
The dear old phrase, “a healthy and well-balanced agricul- 
ture,” still undefined, appears again as an accepted element 
in the Government’s post-war policy. The Scott Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the improvement of the living 
conditions of rural communities and the preservation of 
rural amenities, about which, in broad outline, ‘there is very 
little dispute, are accepted in principle ; but the Depart- 
ments concerned are examining the issues involved—a 
phrase which shows up the limitation on the Ministry’s own 
powers. In fact, almost the only specific new decision that 
came out of the Minister’s answer was that development by 
statutory undertakings was to be brought within the scope 
of the Town and Country Planning Acts. The main con- 
clusion to be drawn from this very long answer is one that 
has long been realised—that no real achievement can be 
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accomplished by the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, for all the rosy vistas implied in its title, until someone 
with real powers has obtained a decision upon Barlow and 
Uthwatt. This is, presumably, Lord Woolton’s obligation, 
and it is one that public opinion will not allow him to 
shelve. 


x * * 


Interval at Algiers 


The first session of the Consultative Assembly at 
Algiers has ended, and the next session will not be con- 
vened before the New Year. During the fortnight of its 
activity the Consultative Assembly has well justified its 
existence. To some extent, it has brought back into French 
politics the factor of public control, though the Assembly’s 
liberty actually to exercise control has been very restricted. 
It has also had a moderating influence on the foreign policy 
of the Committee of National Liberation, or—to put this 
more exactly—on the purely Gaullist tendencies in it. Even 
so, the majority of the delegates to the Assembly have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Assembly’s work. One 
delegate of the resistance in France, M. Mailloux, a new 
man in politics, who from the beginning took a foremost 
place in the debates, expressed this feeling very strongly: 

The Assembly has had to ask itself sometimes whether it 

has been born to live its own life or whether it is still a kind 

of robot. 
M. Gouin, the President of the Assembly, in his closing 
speech was equally outspoken and critical; so were most 
of the deputies. The tactics adopted by the Communists 
deserve some attention, if only because of the great influence 
they exert in France itself. They said quite a lot of right 
things, though they may have done so for the wrong 
reasons. Their leader, M. Marty, made a clear distinction 
between Gaullism as a popular movement for the liberation 
of France and Gaullism as an authoritarian tendency: 

Frenchmen in their overwhelming majority are Gaullist. 

But from this it does not necessarily follow that they are the 
adherents of General de Gaulle. If matters remain where they 
are now, I do not know what the relations between General 
de Gaulle and the French people are going to be. 
M. Marty demanded for France “the British fiscal system, 
British parliamentary government, and British freedom 
of the press.” This demand need not be taken literally 


as a rejection of the native French democratic tradition. . 


But it seems to reflect a strong reaction against attempts 
to convert Frenchmen to personal rule. One such attempt 
caused a great deal of irritation. General de Gaulle 
pressed his right to choose the members of the 
National Committee from among the leaders of the parties, 
without considering the candidates suggested by the parties 
themselves. This is the reason why the Communists have 
so far refused to join the National Committee, in spite of 
their consent, in principle, to participate. The suspicion is 
rife at Algiers that secret Gaullist “cells” may be fostered 
inside the various political movements, to be used later on 
to sap them. The Communists made a firm stand on this 
point, defending the right of all political parties to decide 
their own policies. It is to be hoped that the other parties 
will not leave it entirely to the Communists to say the 
right things, and that those who almost certainly have 
more and better reasons to say them will actually do so. 


* * * 
Outlines of a New Controversy ? 


Reports that Marshal Pétain intended to resign his 
powers in favour of the National Assembly and thus legally 
to re-establish the Third Republic have brought an impor- 
tant statement by the Council of Resistance in France. The 
Council has warned all French deputies and senators against 
putting their signatures to a demand for the convocation of 
the Assembly. A National Assembly under the German 
occupation would be a trap to exact the endorsement of 
the regime of occupation by the Chambers of the Third 
Republic—now that the endorsement by the National Revo- 
lution has proved ineffective. The Council of Resistance is 
surely right to warn parliamentarians who may play Pétain’s 
game that “they will be brought to account by the freed 
nation.” But the question whether the National Assembly 
may still play some réle after the liberation of France must 
Crop up again in the future ; a formal resignation by Pétain 
in favour of the Assembly would re-establish the legal con- 
tinuity of the Third: Republic. On the other hand, the 
Strongest faction in a revived Assembly would be the colla- 
borators and men of Vichy. The pros and cons are easily 
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foreseeable. The uncompromising upholders of legitimacy 
would probably favour the convocation of the old Chambers; 
the Gaullists and the popular movements alike would 
oppose it violently. In a not too distant future this may well 
become one of the great controversies in French politics ; 
but there can be no doubt which way the popular verdict 
would go. 


Freedom to Starve 


An article in War and the Working Classes attacks the 
Austrian revolutionary Socialists for desiring a Greater 
Germany and the Austrian Monarchists for plotting the re- 
establishment of the “ Danubian Empire.” Both groups are 
accused of sabotaging the interests of the Austrian people in 
the achievement of independence. It is difficult to follow the 
complexities of political opinion in any émigré group, and 
certainly the reactions of different Austrians have shown con- 
siderable divergence. Yet the desire shown to include Austria 
in a wider framework is not necessarily a sinister recrudes- 
cence of Pan-Germanism nor yet a reactionary plot to build 
a cordon sanitaire against Russia. It can spring, in any adult 
Austrian, from the memory of what it was like to live in pre- 
1938 Austria. War and the Working Classes dismisses the 
“impotent democrats who kept harping on Austria’s lack 
of vitality.” But lack of vitality was a fact. It was a fact in 
mass unemployment, in under-nourishment, in a birth-rate 
falling more rapidly than anywhere else. Anyone who has seen 
the lifeless, hopeless poverty of Vienna under Austrian inde- 
pendence, cannot but ask whether an enforced independence 
will not mean some old and unlovely freedoms, “ freedom 
from work,” and “freedom to starve.” It is permissible to 
take exception to these groping attempts to for- 
mulate a future for Austria, but only if the problem repre- 
sented by that future is faced. Austria must live in a wider 
economic framework, and if critics do not like groupings 
or federations or “anschlusses,” they must find another 
way out. 
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’ The Imperial Connection 


Sevetal resolutions have been put down in the new 
Parliament on Commonwealth relations. In this war the 
British Commonwealth and Empire has been an object- 
lesson in collective ‘security. Yet, in spite of the remark- 
able rally in the dark days of 1940, the British communities 
were unable to make themselves safe by their own strength 
—any more than they were able to make themselves 
prosperous in the ’thirties by their own resources. There 
is a call, therefore, for a double policy: one which provides 
the Commonwealth for the first time with a common policy 
in diplomacy and defence, during peace as well as war ; and 
one which relates the Commonwealth’s provision against 
attack to. co-operation for peace among the great nations. 
This problem is the crux and reflecting point of the two- 
fold status of the members of the British Commonwealth ; 
they are British, and at the samé time they are independent 
nations in the world community. Most recently the dis- 
cussion has taken the form of arguments for and against 
proposals for some kind of Commonwealth Government and 
Parliament. If the end, security and co-operation, is borne 
steadfastly in mind, the discussion is vital. Whatever means 
may be adopted, the aims are set by the facts of world 
strategy and resources. Here, as in economic policy, the 
British nations have now a chance which may never recur 
to give a lead to the world. 


* x * 


Official Statistics 


The best use of scarce resources during the war has 
involved, first, accurate knowledge about their size and 
nature, anc, secondly, their disposal according to detailed 
_ schedules of priorities. The use of manpower and materials 

has become an act of deliberate decision which cannot be 
taken without the’ most careful statistical measurement. 
There has been a great extension since 1937 in the statis- 
tical services of Government departments ; and the Central 
Statistical Office, associated with the Cabinet Secretariat, 
has been developed as the essential co-ordinating and 
analysing agency. This is an extension of official activities 
should not only be retained but carried further after the war; 
if the Government is to be equipped to shoulder its post-war 
responsibilities to the community. The permanent im- 
provement of the Government’s statistics has found power- 
ful support in a memorandum published by the Council of 
the Royal Statistical Society. The findings of the Council will 
be discussed in greater detail in relation to needs in a forth- 
coming issue of The Economist. The Council strongly aovo- 
cates an adequate statistical branch for every major Govern- 
ment department, with a strong Central Statistical Office, 
to act as a co-ordinating body ahd to carry out special re- 
search; and it emphasises the need for the largest recruit- 
ment and training of personnel. It wou'd be a great pity if 
the statistical staff recruited during the war were to be dis- 
posed of indiscriminately as they were after the last war. 
But they will be most useful if their functions are clearly 
defined in terms of up-to-date peacetime needs—a problem 
that requires more elaborate discussion. 


* * * 


The Catholics Protest 


One of the few reconstruction measures specifically pro- 
mised in the King’s Speech was the new Education Bill. It 
is a measure which, judged by the reception given to the 
White Paper, pass:s both the Government’s and the public’s 
criterion of securing “a wide measure of general agreement ” 
and of being “non-controversial.” Yet the Catholics are 
protesting about the proposals for the future of non-provided 
schools. Their case was critically examined in The 
Economist on October 23, 1943 (page 549), where it was 
pointed out that the White Paper proposals improve the 
financial position of the Church’ schools considerably, a fact 
which the Catholics, in their request for more, never seem 
to recognise. The latest statement by the Catholic hierarchy 
is gratifying'y more moderate than the utterances by Dr 
Downey, but the Catholic case is not improved by the issue 
of such pamphlets as The Catholic C'aim for Fustice, pub- 
lished by the Leeds Central Council of the Catholic Parents’ 
and Electors’ Association. In it, it is actually stated that 
the Government’s intention to legislate on education at the 
present time is a renudiation of the assurance that conten- 
tious questions should not be introduced into Parliament 
in wartime. The further allegation is made that the White 
Paper is “a definite attempt to elevate a group of civil ser- 
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vants to the rank of a ruling caste,” a treatment of the or- 
dinary citizen which “can only be compared with the totali- 
tarian practice that we so much deplore on the Continent.” 
The whole tenor of the pamphlet is, not that the position 
of the Catholic schools is considerably improved but not to 
the full extent that.Catholics would have liked—a point of 
view which would be understandable and excusable—but 
that they have been singled out for unjust treatment, a point 
of view which simply does not bear examination. They 
appear to think, judged by this pamphlet—which probably 
goes much further than the Catholic leaders themselves 
would go—that they are in the position of a minority being 
imposed upon by other minorities with the Government’s 
connivance. Such po‘emics as are illustrated in this 
pamphlet can only prejudice the Catholic case and need- 
lessly embitter the discussion of what promises to be a 
great educational measure. 


> * * 


New ‘Measures for Mining 


On Thursday Mr Bevin announced the plans for com- 
pulsory recruitment of men to the mines. Selection will 
be from men born on or after January 1, 1918, and will 
be by ballot, as the fairest method of procedure. Recruits 
will, after medical examination, be directed to preliminary 
training centres before actually starting work at the pits. 
The aim is to recruit 30,000 men by the end of April, 1944. 
However necessary this scheme, in order to provide new 
and younger manpower, it is in itself a confession that 
other measures have failed. Major Lloyd George, at Preston, 
on Wednesday, announced that the Government’s pro- 
posals for improving coal output, which covered the war- 


time organisation of the industry, discipline and 
conditions of work, including miners’ welfare and 
safety would shortly be laid before both sides 


of the industry. He gave no indication of the nature 
of the Government’s scheme, except that it would not 
“fully satisfy either side.” This presumably means that a 
further compromise arrangement will be attempted, which 
might succeed in shelving the problem, but cou!'d not solve 
it permanently. Indeed, the only scheme which would “ fully 
satisfy ” the miners would seem to be the adoption of their 
own programme, the chief points of which were the aboli- 
tion of dual control and the increase in the minimum wage. 


_ The miners’ two-day conference in London last week was 


necessarily inconclusive, since they had not yet received any 
reply from the Government, and the conference was ad- 
journed until not later than January 14th. The feeling 
among the miners is hardening—the renewed outbreak of 
strikes in the Lancashire coalfield is an indication of their 


impatience—and the Government’s delay in dealing with. 


the Federation’s proposals has been unfortunate, So, too, 
and much less excusable, has been the owners’ delay in 
agreeing to accept Lord Greene’s recommendation that the 
output bonus should be based on the individual pit instead 
of on the district, a recommendation which the miners and 
the Government accepted nearly eight weeks ago. Wages, 
which are the miners’ principal grievance, are to be left to 
the existing negotiating machinery in the industry. The 
Government, however, has been directly implicated by the 
miners’ request for an assurance that it would imp!ement 
any award by the Greene Board, even if it led to an increase 
in the price of coal. Whatever the merits of the case, it 
would be improper, and probably impossible, for the 
Government to give advance pledges, and it might create 
a dangerous precedent for wage claims in other industries. 


a. * * 


Higher Milk Prices 


The most interesting and important change in the 
schedule of farm prices issued last week by the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Food jointly is the increase in milk 
prices. With effect from October 1st, the Ministry of Food 
will pay to the Milk Marketing Board for England and 
Wales an additional penny a gallon. Part of the increase is 
to be used by the Board to remove anomalies and the 
remainder for an advance in prices to producers. Since the 
production of milk has become, relatively, one of the least 
profitable pursuits in agriculture, the Government’s decision 
to redress the balance was wise. Milk is needed in large 
volume and should be given high priority. The prices of 
fat bulls and fat cows are to be raised by §s. a live hundred- 
weight, but those for most other livestock and livestock 
products are to remain unchanged. With the exception of a 
reduction in barley, cereals, sugar beet and peas will bring 
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farmers about the same return in 1944 as they got in 1943. 
In the case of wheat and rye, an increase in the average 


payment will be counterbalanced by a corresponding reduc- 


tion in prices. The net effect of the price adjustments is 
expected to be an addition of about £3 million a year to the 
income of farmers, compared with a rise of some £14 million 
in their wages bill. The effect on individual farmers will, 
of course, depend on the nature of their products and on 
their costs. Dairy farmers will be somewhat better off, as, 
indeed, they should be. Among others, .as a broad general- 
isation, the larger farms will probably have no difficulty in 
absorbing the increase in wages, while some of the smaller 
farmers may earn less. There was, in any case, no ground 
for a general advance in farm prices, and there are indica- 
tions, such as the sharp rise in the prices at which farms 
change hands, that farming is by no means an unprofitable 
occupation. 
* * * 


Tax Credits after the War 


Mr Oliver Lyttelton, commending post-war credits, has 
given his personal opinion that similar arrangements should 
be tried in peacetime. The spreading of purchasing power 
more evenly between boom and slump by means of: differen- 
tial taxation is one of a number of palliatives often suggested 
for evening out the fluctuations of the trade cycle. No doubt 
the release of taxation credits during a period of depression 
might act as a useful stimulus to production. Such a scheme 
would only be logical and worth-while, however, as part of 
a much more comprehensive Government policy, including 
the maintenance of investment, as well as consumption, and a 
refusal to “ economise ” and balance budgets in bad times. 
The complement of this policy, that is, increasing taxation 
during booms, would call for the most careful timing, and 
raises many problems. In short, tax credits or forced saving 
on these lines should only be undertaken as part of a general 
Government policy for maintaining a constant and satisfac- 
tory level of trade, and preserving the needed balance 
between savings and investment. 


« * * 


Portuguese Islands 


In his recent speech to the National Assembly, Dr 
Salazar reviewed Portugal’s external relations in recent 
months. On Portugal’s dealings with the Allies, the Prime 
Minister had only good things to say. He was remarkably 
cordial in his references to British restraint in delaying so 
long before asking for the use of the Azores. Earlier, he 
admitted, a British move would have involved Portugal “ in 
catastrophic developments.” His forecasts of an Allied 
victory were more cautious. The shadow of internal unrest 
lies across the Peninsula, and there was a trace of defiance 
in his reference to the continuance of the Iberian bloc and 
its importance for the post-war settlement. In the Far East, 
the outlook is dark. The Portuguese have had of necessity 
to tolerate the insults and atrocities of the Japanese. How- 
ever, now that the forward swing of the Allies’ South 
Pacific offensive is gathering momentum, the time for 
patience has passed. Dr Salazar insisted strongly on the need 
for “an immediate solution.” The contrast is instructive. 
Both the Japanese and the British have occupied Portuguese 
islands. To one occupation, the Portuguese reaction is 
entirely cordial ; for the other, they look to a not too distant 
day of reckoning. 


* * * 


Exports 


The future of exports was discussed last weck at a 
conference about “London’s Stake in Overseas Trade,” 
organised by the Liberal Party. Mr Thomas Wiles, chair- 
man of the Port of London Authority, quoted some figures 
showing the great importance of London in Britain’s 
trade ; in 1938, the total value of the port’s overseas trade 
was £593 million, equivalent to nearly two-fifths of the 
total overseas trade of the United Kingdom. He criticised 
the suggestion that other centres should share to a greater 
extent in some of London’s commercial activities ; what is 
needed is not a redistribution of trade but an all-round 
expansion. Mr Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, emphasised the need for a sub- 
stantial expansion in exports after the war. According to 
his estimates, Britain’s ‘income from invisible exports 1s 
likely to be about £200 million a year smaller after the 
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war. Not only have Britain’s overseas assets been depleted, 
but a large volume of sterling indebtedness has been created. 
Indeed, Mr Johnstone expects that if Britain is to maintain 
its pre-war standards—presumably he meant its pre-war 
volume of food and raw inaterial imports—exports may 
have to be increased by some £350 million. This is a tall 
order. Curiously, none of the speakers, insofar as they were 
reported, discussed the possibilities of Europe as a market 
for British exports. Yet Europe always has been, and can 
again become, one of Britain’s best overseas markets. 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


Colombia has declared war on Germany. The immediate 
provocation was the sinking of yet another Colombian ship. 
The decision makes little difference in the balance of the 
war, for Colombia had already broken off relations with the 
Axis. But the approximation of Colombian diplomacy to the 
attitude of Brazil strengthens Brazil’s growing moral and 
political leadership, especially since it is in this case under- 
pinned by a common interest in the Brazilian development 
scheme for the Amazon basin. 

* 


The Government’s inquiry, promised last July, into the 
population trends of Great Britain, which it was said would 
be carried out on the broadest lines, is to take the form 
of a Royal Commission. Its chairman will be the Lord 
Chancellor. 

+ 


The facilities, under the Emergency Hospital Scheme, for 
the specialist treatment of war workers have been extended. 
At present they only apply to fracture cases, but, in future, 
similar facilities will be available for other accidents, such 
as dislocations and sprains, head injuries and severe burns, 
though not to minor injuries which do not need specialist 
advice. 


Shorter Notice 


‘*Words and Phrases Judicially Defined. Vol. 1. 
Edited by Roland Burrows, K.C. 
worth & Co. 606 pages. 55s. net. 


The publishers, in an introductory note, explain that this 
work is not the first instalment of'a dictionary, not being 
intended to give the meaning of all words and phrases but 
“ only of such as have been thé subject of judicial interpreta- 
tion.” The words and phrases are explained by giving the 
use attached to them in various cases, thus affording not a 
watertight definition, but a valuable guide to their most 
accepted meaning. The aim set is carried out with great 
efficiency and thoroughness, under the guidance of a dis- 
tinguished group of editors. Especially valuable are the 
inclusion of cases covering the Appeal Courts of the 
Dominions and Colonies, and the comprehensive introduc- 


A-C,”’ 
(London) Butter- 


‘ tion on the Interpretation of Documents contributed by the 


Editor-in-Chief, Mr Roland Burrows, which forms a 
necessary part of the scheme. . 


AGENDA 


A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction 


The issue for November, Vol. II, No. 4, contains 
articles by J. L. Brierly, Margaret Fry, Vera 
Anstey, M. A. Abrams and others. 








Single copies - - 6s. 6d. 
Annual subscription - 21s. Od. 


Published for the London School of Economics by the 
Oxford University Press 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Subsidies and Taxes— 


While the country starts on a pre-Christmas spending 
spree of breath-taking proportions, Mr Morgenthau has 
made a last appeal to the Senate to salvage some of the 
Treasury’s tax proposals. Last week the House approved 
by 200 to 27 its Ways and Means Committee’s emaciated 
version of a new Revenue Bill. This would produce only 
$2,100 million more revenue, or about one-fifth of what the 
Treasury requested. There is a belief in some quarters 
that the House cut the estimates so drastically as a 
challenge to the Treasury to endorse a national sales tax. 
There is no evidence, however, that this is taken seriously 
in Congress—or by Secretary Morgenthau, although he fore- 
casts “black markets, ruptured price ceilings and sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of living” if more taxes are 
not raised. Unfortunately for the Treasury, last week’s 
announcement of Service savings of $18,000 million has 
been interpreted by many as doing away with the need for 
increased revenue. Meanwhile, anti-subsidy legislation has 
gone to the Senate, and Administration leaders are 
struggling to save some of the 25 subsidy programmes 
affecting 40 agricultural commodities. A Bill bearing 
Senator Bankhead’s name, which would prolong subsidies 
into next year, may- provide a basis for compromise. The 
Opposition’s arguments have followed familiar lines: that 
subsidies merely transfer costs from the grocery bill to the 
Tax Bill ; that they regiment the food industry; that they 
are unworkable ; and that they reduce production below 
levels it would attain ina free market. There is also in- 
creasing emphasis on the political implications of what is 
regarded as a gigantic “slush fund.” Much of the emotional 
motive power behind the agitation is undoubtedly provided 
by resentment, on the part of the farmers, of high wages for 
labour. The success of the Mineworkers this week in in- 
ducing three-quarters of the operators to accept the terms 
of the Ickes contract will fan the flames. But, as Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, it is not labour that will be 
the prime sufferer if prices rise ; it will be the receivers 
of fixed. incomes, whether from pensions, salaries or invest- 
- ments. Labour has its own weapons ; and the power of its 
leaders to prevent their use is weakening. Convinced that 
there has been nothing like “equality of sacrifice,” and 
cynical about the ability, or indeed the desire, ‘of the 
Administration to fight its battles, the rank and file is in- 
creasingly in favour of withdrawing labour representatives 
from the War Labour Board and revoking the no-strike 
p'edge. These cracks in the national unity are not new, but 
they are widening ominously. 


x x * 


Hard Knocks for the Army 


Army policy was soundly rebuked this week on two 
scores. The first was the Patton incident. What emerged, 
after the first burst of righteous indignation had spent itself, 
was a strong sense that the Army had dealt unfairly with the 
public. Many commentators have treated the General himself 
with leniency, and most have now decided to accept Mr 
Stimson’s view that the affair is best left to the discretion of 
General Eisenhower. What is harder to forgive is the way the 
incident was handled by the Army authorities. The flat denial, 
on grounds of mere terminology, of a newspaper story which 
turned out to be true in its main outlines has left a sour taste. 
To call the original Army statement a “ bunch of half truths ” 
was a flattering overestimate; and nothing could have been 
more inept than to issue a denial which itself had to be denied 
the next day. In Congress there has been resentment of the 
fact that a recommendation for Patton’s promotion to the 
rank of Majcr-General was made without reference to an 
incident which might well have a decisive effect upon Senate 
action. As a result both Houses have requested full inquiries, 
and it is doubtful whether the Army will be able to retain 
General Patton, at least:in his current role. The second 
Army blunder, at least in so far as its public relations are con- 
cerned, has to do with the highly secret drilling of oil wells in 
the Yukon. The Army has been under fire both from the 
civilian agencies, which feel that they should have been con- 
sulted, and from critics of the arrangement whereby Canada 
is given first option to purchase the facilities and 500-mile 


pipe-line after the war. Mr Ickes, the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, has been characteristically caustic, and Senator 
Truman, after an investigation by his Committee, declared 
the project “ unjustified.” Army spokesmen have argued that 
the cost—estimated at over $120 million—is a trivial factor 
in wartime compared with the production of 20,000 barrels 
of oil a day to serve the Alaska road and its military airports. 
Whatever the rights of the argument, it is certain that the 
Army would have been better advised to have taken steps to 
secure the support of the civilian agencies. It is also clear 
that its spokesmen would have had a more trusting audience 
for their version of the “ Canol oil scandal ” had the public 
not had fresh in its mind the disingenuous denial of the 
Patton story. 


* * * 
Petrol Civilisation 


Fears for the future of American oil reserves, and 
indeed of American ability to maintain a “ petrol civilisa- 
tion,” have led in recent months to certain glances over the 
fence at foreign oil reserves. The Five Senators asked for 
greater use of Middle East reserves; the Truman Com- 
mittee suggested that Lend-Lease might be repaid by 
transfers of titles to oil holdings. These fears were given 
new expression this week in an article by Mr Ickes, the 
Petroleum Administrator, entitled “We Are Running Out 
of Oil.” Mr Ickes’ challenging estimate is that the United 
States will be short of oil in another fourteen years. This 
conviction has been responsible for long-standing contro- 
versy between Mr Ickes and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, in which the Petroleum Administrator, with the 
support of the oil companies, has endeavoured to persuade 
OPA to raise oil prices on the ground that this would stimu- 
late exploration and the discovery of new wells. More 
recently Mr Ickes has begun to argue for increased 
American access to foreign oil resources. Early this month, 
in an address to the American Petroleum Institute, Mr 
Ickes attempted to reassure domestic producers worried 
about foreign competition and to convince them that post- 
war importation of oil would be necessary and in fact 
would not be contrary to their interests. He pointed out 
that most foreign governments participated in foreign oil 
activities, and suggested that, where private initiative and 
capital were inadequate, the Petrolewm Reserves Corpora- 
tion might be utilised to supply them from government 
sources. In his last article Mr Ickes embarks on a full oil 
standard. Believing that an equitable agreement on world 
petroleum resources “will determine the durability of the 
peace,” Mr Ickes proposes a four-power agreement to re- 
habilitate oil facilities suffering from war damage ; to make 
oil supplies available to all nations ; and to forbid supplies 
to aggressor states. Mr Ickes is a sincere, if truculent, 
democrat. But it is only too likely that the oil he is 
pouring on troubled waters will make a tidy flame in less 
scrupulous hands. 


* * * 


Aid to Service Men 


There exists one aspect of post-war policy on which 
there is virtually complete unanimity between the Presi- 
dent and Congress, Democrats and Republicans. That is 
generous treatment of the disbanded Service men and 
women. There are not lacking, indeed, certain signs of 
rivalry as to which side is to get the credit. Last week 
President Roosevelt in a message to Congress recom- 
mended legislation which would provide :— 

1. Payment of a uniform mustering-out pay on a monthly 

instalment basis ; 

2. Payment of unemployment allowances to those unable 

to find work within a reasonable time ; 

3. Extension of old-age and survivors’ insurance to mem- 

bers of the Armed Forces. 
Mr Roosevelt estimated that about one-half of the 
members of the Services will not be entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits, and pointed out that those who are covered 
will receive widely varying benefits, because of differences 
in state laws. In many cases the protection will be in- 
adequate. For this reason uniform benefits under Federal 
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law are desirable. These should, he said, be extended to 
members of the Merchant Marine in the form of a Federal 
Maritime Unemployment Insurance Act. Further, as 
members of the Forces do not receive credit under the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance for the period of their mili- 
tary service, and benefits are based on the number of years 
under the system, it is recommended that the Federal 
Government should assume the burden of granting credit 
to all members for the Forces for their period of service, 
the Federal contributions to be uniform for all irrespective 
of rank. Benefits provided for the Services and their 
families are already extensive and substantial. Dependants’ 
allowances were recently increased to $80 a month for a 
wife and one child, $100 for a wife and two children, and 
$120 for a wife and three children. Death and disability 
pensions have been raised. Other benefits range from the 
opportunity to buy cheap life insurance through certain 
kinds of civil relief and hospitalisation to emergency 
maternity care for the wives and children of Service men. 
Not long ago President Roosevelt recommended a plan for 
providing educational opportunities for demobilised Service 
men. With the present recommendations, the rounding-out 
of Government protection will be complete. Already two 
Bills have been introduced into Congress to implement 
the President’s suggestions. One provides a maximum of 
$300 on mustering out and the other a $15-25 weekly allow- 
ance. These proposals are specific, their justice cannot be 
denied ; and they are politically attractive. But what the 
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returned Service man wants is a job, not a benefit. To 
satisfy the demobilised, and to keep unemployment 
benefits within reasonable proportions, there will have to 
be a concerted attack upon the problems of conversion to 
peacetime production and the provision of employment— 
what the President in a nostalgic phrase called “ the 
maximum utilisation of human and material resources.” 
The most difficult part lies ahead. 


Shorter Notes 


The number of women employed has increased from 
10,800,000 in October, 1940, to 16,400,000 in October, 1943. 
Ingenious woman power campaigns have been undertaken, 
with considerable success, in the nine “ tight labour ” areas. 
The ability to recruit women workers does not, however, 
always imply the ability to keep them. Turnover of women 
workers, it is estimated, is still about three times that of men, 
and they show an even more disproportionate rate of 
absenteeism. 

* 

The labour-management production committees which 
were hailed with so much enthusiasm by WPB a year ago 
seem to be dying out. Only one-third of the original peak 
number of 2,100 are still active. Labour representatives, 
according to managements, were too truculent and over- 
eager to criticise and assume managerial functions. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canada’s Empty Spaces 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


October 23rd 


S long ago as 1858, Sir Alexander Galt, Finance Minister 
of Canada, estimated the Canadian North-West as 
“capable of sustaining thirty millions of souls.” This belief 
was entertained in even more fantastic terms at the end of 
the century, one eminent optimist forecasting a population of 
several hundred millions. Sixty years after the “ Great Lone 
Land ” was bisected by the Canadian Pacific Railway the 
population is less than three millions, but the dream has not 
yet died. Little was heard of it during the agricultural de- 
pression of the ’thirties, but it tends to be revived in the dis- 
cussions of post-war Canada. Journalists are coming back 
from the Alaska Highway with tales of unexploited resources 
now made accessible to civilisation. The importance of 
“filling up the empty spaces” to reduce the burden of 
overbuilt transportation facilities is being linked to the 
contention that Canada will need immigrants to help carry 
the post-war debt. In some quarters, Canada is being prged 
to provide asylum for the millions of Europeans who are 
expected to migrate. There is even a theory that a large 
part of the population’ of the British Isles will want to 
move to more tranquil regions, if the long-range bomber 
has not by then made the idea fallacious. 

That Canada possesses the transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, the legislative, judicial and educational plant, 
the food and raw materials, the power and fuel for a much 
larger population, and that a doubling or trebling of the 
present figure would be desirable for many reasons, has been 
so clear to the Canadian for years that he is puzzled to 
explain why, despite a vigorous immigration policy, the 
population has grown so sluggishly. In the first two decades 
of this century about 3,600,000 persons arrived in Canada, 
and the natural increase was 2,000,000 in the same period. 
This should have doubled the population in twenty years 
had not the emigration exceeded the natural increase, re- 
ducing the net gain for the two decades to some 200,000 
below the immigration total. 

The map of Canada, especially the Mercator projection, 
has deluded ‘many amateur enthusiasts. It portrays Canada 
as the northern half of a great continent, with an area of 
3,500,000 square miles. Comparing populations and areas 
in other parts of the world, they think it incredible that 


Canada still has a population defsity of less than four to the 
square mile. 

A resources map is more edifying, showing, as it does, 
the tundra, the muskeg of black spruce, the vast Pre- 
Cambrian Shield where hunting and fishing, some mining 
and a little lumbering (none of them conductive to dense 
populations) are the only possibilities. Still more illumin- 
ating is an accurate soil map of the Dominion, which quickly 
disposes of the theory that there are vast areas of rich agri- 
cultural land still to be éxploited. 

Only nine per cent of the total agricultural area in the 
Maritime Provinces is in “ improved land,” and the average 
acreage per farm is only 34. This follows from the topo- 
graphy, which commonly compels the farming of small 
pockets and strips. Prince Edward Island is “the Garden 
of the Gulf,” a million acre farm, but its population of 
80,000 is smaller than it was sixty years ago. Nova Scotia 
finds it necesssary to import feeding stuffs for cattle and 
hogs in order to provide for its own industrial population. 

The best farm lands in Ontario and Quebec had been 
already picked over by Confederation, seventy-five years ago. 
There are two or three clay belts or pockets in the Pre- 
Cambrian Shield, to, the north, which might support a few 
thousand more people. But, apart from a possible—not 
probable—increase in the density of rural population in the 
old settled areas, there is no scope for expansion. 

West of the Rockies, British Columbia is a “sea of 
mountains ” and, of a total area of 234,400,000 acres, only 
4,250,000 acres are classed as “suitable for tillage.” The 
present farm area of British Columbia is about 3,500,000 
acres, of which 705,000 acres are arable and cultivated. 
This acreage supports a farm population of slightly over 
100,000. The maximum potential is evidently not great. 


The Great North-West 


That leaves the “Great North-West,” consisting of the 
three prairie provinces and the territories to the north, It 
was of this area that the optimists had fondest hopes. As 
recently as 1940, the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations published a survey called “ Prairie Popu- 
lation Possibilities.” This effectively exploded the notion that 
there were still immense areas of fertile land awaiting settle- 
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ment. It showed that the best lands within economic reach 
of markets had been occupied, that millions of acres of sub- 
marginal land then occupied would probably be abandoned, 
that the density of population in the “ short-grass ” spring- 
wheat country was falling, not rising, and that so far from 
offering opportunity for immigration, the prairie provinces 
had been “ exporting ” people to other parts of Canada for 
several years. (In the five years 1931-36, the net loss was 
104,000 persons, representing 60 per cent of the natural 
increase.) ° 

The survey coneluded that, in the absence of such unpre- 
dictable factors as the discovery of new mineral resources, a 
revolution in farm techniques and a profound change in the 
character of external markets, the area could not absorb any 
substantial number of immigrants, and, indeed, might find 
a continuing difficulty about absorbing its own natural 
increase. 

These conclusions may be modified to some extent by the 
nature and direction of Canada’s post-war reconstruction 
policy. Among the projects being examined by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on reconstruction and re-establishment 
are irrigation projects which, if fully carried out, would 
result in the irrigation of about 3,000,000 acres of semi-arid 
prairie soil, at a cost of about $110 million. The water re- 
sources are said to be available and no insuperable engineer- 
ing obstacles exist. Some power might also be developed in 
connection with the scheme. 

This might well result in a prairie economy capable of 
supporting a denser population, although in a limited way. 
No estimate of the increased population which the comple- 
tion of this irrigation scheme would allow has been made, 
but information supplied to the Committee gives a rough 
answer. One clue lies in the fact that this semi-arid region 
without irrigation requires from 20 to 30 acres per animal 
for pasturage ; with irrigation, nearly ten times as many 
cattle or horses can be maintained. The Lethbridge Northern 
Irrigation project was occupied by only 1,500 persons before 
the water was turned on ; now it has a population of, 10,000 
and the standard of living is materially higher. This came 
from irrigating about 75,000 acres of land. If the same 
factors are applied to the 3,000,000 acre scheme being 
examined by the Parliamentary Committee, the new 
irrigated area might be expected to support an additional 
340,000 persons. As this approximates to the natural increase 
of the prairie provinces for a decade, it may, at best, offer 
limited opportunities for immigrant settlers. 


* Skilled Workers Wanted 


It is quite possible that the population of Canada will 
materially increase .as a result of factors quite different from 
the availability of virgin farmland in the Dominion. And, 
after all, it is urban population, ‘not rural, which Canada 
needs to move towards a more balanced and stable economy. 
Agricultural surpluses have been a great blessing lately, but 
before the war they were a grave problem, and may become 
so again. The Canadian Minister of Munitions, Mr Howe, 
stated a few days ago that in the past four years this country 
had undergone an industrial transformation which, under 
normal circumstances, could not have taken place in less 
than twenty-five years. The development of Canada’s water 
power has been accelerated, so that by 1944 ten million 
horse-power will be in harness. Though there is little basis 
at present for the theory that our agricultural fringes or 
northern frontiers will support a large influx of farm people, 
it is possible to visualise opportunities for numerous artisans, 
engineers, scientists, executives, clerks and other immigrants 
attracted by Canada’s new urban developments. 


Hungarian Policy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Hungarian Government Party, which has been in 
power for almost two decades, achieved its revisionist aims 
as a result of Germany’s political and military successes in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Since Munich, Hungary’s 
territory has increased by 84 per cent and its population 
by 58 per cent. This has been the principal factor under- 
lying Hungary’s foreign policy, which now aims at main- 
taining all the territorial “ awards.” Politically and militarily, 
Hungary is too weak to be a barrier against German ex- 
pansion to the south-east. Resistance against a Germany 
which is still intact would mean occupation. On the other 
hand, Allied armies advancing from Russia or from the 
Balkans would be forced to turn Hungary into a theatre of 
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war if Germany were still able to fight. These are the two 
extremes which Hungarian policy, directed by “MEP ”— 
Magyar Elet Partja—commonly referred to by Hungarians 
as the Government Party, has been trying to avoid. This is 
Hungary’s exclusive aim, a phrase which occurs in any 
speech made by Ministers or Government party politicians. 
It seems that Kallay and his Ministers have the idea that 
Hungary will be extremely valuable as a stabilising factor 
in the Danubian area, at the time of a German defeat and 
subsequent collapse of the Nazi regime, if actual warfare 
can be kept away from Hungarian territory. It is a foreign 
policy at once difficult and dangerous, a policy, moreover, 
which demands effective national unity. Never has the 
demand for national unity been so persistent as since the 
fall of Mussolini, and never has the assurance that Hungary 
is actually a neutral been so emphasised in public utterances. 

If Hungary had been a totalitarian state like Germany, 
based on a totalitarian mass party, its policy would have 
been a simple one, as that of a subordinate member state 
of a totalitarian European Federation dominated by 
Germany. But the curious nature of the Government party, 
which holds, together with the affiliated Transylvanian Party, 
253 seats out of a total of 370 in the Lower House, prevented 
the rise of the Arrow-Cross Party or the Hungarian National 
Socialist party to power. The Government party rejuvenates 
itself from a curious class of bureaucrats, which has its roots 
in the class of the petty aristocracy. The party has no fixed 
programme, and a recent attempt to lay down a programme 
in more than one hundred points was a ridiculous failure. 
But the fiercest opposition of the Arrow-Cross party and 
the Imredy party, largely backed by Nazi influence and 
money, came to nothing. The leading members of these 
parties melted away, and some of them found their way 
back to the Government party. The fall of Mussolini was 
an extremely heavy blow to the Nazi party, and enabled 
the Government to recall parliament in November. 

The electoral system perpetuates the power of the 
Government party. It is based on restricted voting, and, in 
addition, the Government has the power of co-opting new 
deputies. Consequently, the opposition parties are, from a 
parliamentary point of view, ridiculously small and are 
hopelessly split for economic and religious reasons. Attempts 
at forming a kind of United Front between Social Democrats, 
the trade unions, the Smallholders’ party, the Peasants’ 
Association, the Catholic party, and a Liberal Bourgeois 
party have so far failed. 

The Government, unable to turn Hungary into a full 
totalitarian regime, is, however, not adverse to adopting 
specific totalitarian methods. The Levente Youth Move- 
ment for boys and girls is clearly modelled after the Hitler 
Youth Movement. In the persecution of Jews, Socialists and 
Communists, the Government party is as experienced as the 
Nazi party. Very conveniently, the demand for land reform 
was canalised into a policy of expropriating Jewish land- 
owners, who formed a considerable part of the owners of 
large and medium-sized estates. The textile and clothing 
trade was cleared of Jews a long time ago, and all Jews are 
liable to forced labour. At present, parliament is discussing 
a bill demanding a capital levy on Jewish property. National 
sentiment is kept alive by propaganda against the suppression 
of the Magyar minority in the Roumanian part of Transyl- 
vanig. Students’ demonstrations against Roumania have 
recently been frequent. Naturally, a regime that is forced to 
allow some measure of political discussion and freedom of 
the press is subject to some pressure from public opinion. 
The burning problem of land reform, the heavy burden of 
the war economy and industrial expansion provide much 
material for popular discontent. 


Agricultural Measures 


Atter several bad harvests, this year’s cereal harvest seems 
to be an average one. Drought, however, has severely affected 
the maize harvest and the sugar beet crop. Pastures have 
suffered and cattle herds are rapidly declining because of 
the lack of fodder. After several unsuccessful attempts at an 
effective delivery system of agricultural produce, the much 
discussed Jurscek plan, named after the Secretary of State in 
the Supply Ministry, has now been put into operation. The 
system is based on a points scheme of which a wheat unit 
is the basis. All other products are expressed in terms of 
this wheat unit, and the delivery quota is fixed according to 
the taxable income of the estates and peasant property. 
Nominally, there is no longer any escape from compulsory 
delivery. Instead of one agency entitled to purchase the 
entire harvest, there are now 23 big firms in operation. 
which can buy in any part of the country. In addition, 12¢ 
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firms have been given the right of purchasing the harvest 
within the areas of specified districts. The purchases are 
registered in a so-calle@ Farmstead Book. The control of 
milk deliveries has been tightened considerably because 
the bulk was sold on the black market. Closer control of 
delivery makes it necessary to increase the storage space. 
Last year, the storage capacity for cereals was increased by 
30,000 tons to 280,000 tons, and more silos are now under 
construction. Larger milk deliveries demand more dairy 
capacity, and by amalgamation a huge combine of dairies 
has been formed, which is trying to handle the bigger 
volume by the rationalising of working processes. The 
German model of the Reichsnaehrstand organisation is 
visible everywhere. 

The delivery system has been rounded off this year by a 
compulsory cultivation plan. All farms exceeding roughly 
25 acres must cultivate 7 per cent of their total acreage 


‘ with oilseeds, and it is hoped that vegetable fats will remedy 


the shortage of fats caused by the slaughter of pigs. 
Attempts are being made to cultivate rice, but to be effec- 
tive comprehensive land reclamation would be necessary. 
In fact, Hungary’s agriculture lacks the material foundation 
for an effective wartime system. The large masses of small- 
holders work inefficient units. Yet a land reform would 
seriously disturb the present precarious production. The 
land reform of 1920 was unsuccessful because it created 
extremely small peasant plots which were inadequate to 
sustain a family. Laws passed in 1936 and 1949 aimed at 
larger units. These half-measures, which arrested any real 
land reform, are in strong contrast to the anti-Jewish laws. 
Already in 1938, all Jewish-owned land was requisitioned 
by the state. It was carried to its conclusion by the Kallay 
Government in 1942, and 490,000 hectares (1,200,000 acres) 
of agricultural land and 290,000 hectares of forest land 
(700,000 acres) were virtually requisitioned. The partition 
of the big estates has, however, been postponed and the 
requisitioned estates are being administered by the Land- 
Credit Bank. It is obvious that the land held by the Govern- 
ment is a powerful instrument in internal policy. The small 
Jewish estates have been handed over to the so-called 
“Hero-Capital” organisation, which distributes land to 
officers and men of the 1914-18 army who bear the title 
“ vitez ” (hero). The membership numbers at present 24,000 
persons. The Government thus distributes requisitioned 
Jewish property at will. What happens is nothing but a 
change of ownership. The large estates which are the back- 
bone of the wartime agricultural policy are left untouched, 


and the mass of peasants are promised real reforms after 
the war. 


Irish Retrospect 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


October 15th 


AN interesting attempt to provide a materialist interpreta- 
tion of Irish history has been made by Dr Redcliff N. 
Salaman, FRS, in this year’s Finlay Lecture which he 
delivered in University College, Dublin. Dr Salaman 
argued that the adoption of the potato as the staple diet 
of the Irish poor influenced the whole course of modern 
Irish history by its effects on the price of labour and on the 
growth of population. The potato was introduced into Ire- 
land about 1588, at the same period that it was introduced 
into many other European countries. It was a plant well 
calculated to serve as a popular foodstuff, nourishing and 
palatable and less cloying to the palate than its rival, the 
Jerusalem artichoke. Why, the lecturer asked, was it that 
it was in Ireland alone that the potato spread rapidly and 
supplanted many other crops? Soil and climate were very 
suitable. Deep friable soils of large acid content, a high 
rainfall, atmospheric humidity and westerly winds are all 
favourable to potato culture. These conditions, though 
present in Ireland, were also present elsewhere, and some 
further explanation must be sought of the successful 
invasion of Irish agriculture by the potato. 

_ The open three-field system in England, with its tradi- 
tional rotation and autumn pasturage, was not favourable 
to the production of a late root crop. In Ireland the rotation 
was less fixed, plots were smaller, and the “lazybed ” 
method of cultivation was peculiarly suitable for peasants 
who still were to a large extent migratory in their habits. 
The “lazybed”” was a protection against frost, pillagers 
and _marauders, and had the additional advantage of 
requiring very little capital. The agricultural revolution in- 


Berrer TAKE A Mac 
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UCH is the British climate that there are few 
days when this is not sound advice. It is 
also a tribute to the memory of the inventor of 
the “‘ Mac”? —a Scot, Charles Macintosh (not 
Mackintosh as the dictionaries usually say !) who 
in 1823 produced a waterproof material by 
impregnating fabric with a solution of rubber in 
naphtha. How to make clothes withstand water 
is still a major problem for the chemist, for 
modern standards demand something more than 
heavy proofs against heavy weather. Rubberised 
garments and oilskins are certainly proof against 
water, but they are also proof against air and in 
the absence of special ventilating arrangements 
are apt to be heavy and hot. Your rain-coat today 
must be light in weight as well as keep out the 
wet. It must be water-repellent: that is, water 
must not cling to it. The difficulty is to treat 
textile fabrics so as to combine protection with 
ventilation, but a number of methods have now 
been perfected, some of which can be applied to the 
most delicate materials. The latest achievement 
of British chemists is a waterproof finish which 
will stand up to laundering. Today there are also 
the special needs of engineers, fitters and others 
in the fighting services and in Industry. Their 
working dress must be both light enough to give 
freedom of movement and strong enough for pro- 
tection against weather. It is to the 

credit of the chemist that he has 

enabled the British textile manu- 

facturer to combine these qualities. 
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volved in the spread of the potato coincided with a period 
of extreme disturbance in Ireland. The country was 
ravaged by rebellion, invasion and war. 

I am of opinion [Dr Salaman states] that the relentless 
dynamism of war succeeded in accomplishing what the bless- 
ings of nature and the goodwill of man failed to achieve 
elsewhere. . .. It was the discovery that the potato offered 
the only hope of escape from starvation in times of the direst 
distress which probably sealed the compact so fraught with 
consequences between the people of Ireland and itself. From 
now on, we find that the potato, directly or indirectly, enters 
into practically every phase of Irish life and can be recog- 
nised as a potent factor in the shaping, or misshaping, of the 
destinies of the people. 

The principal consequence of the adoption of the potato 
as the staple food was that Irish labour became abnormally, 
indeed disgracefully, cheap. The English and Scottish 
settlers discovered that the old native population could 
always underbid imported labour. The Irish peasantry thus 
succeeded in retaining their hold on the land. Their little 
holdings were paid for in labour, reckoned at an utterly 
miserable rate of wages. They were therefore secured in the 
possession of land, but their security was bought at a 
terrible price. The ‘history of Ireland in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is a record of chronic poverty, punc- 
tuated by recurring famines in years when the potato crop 
was bad. The miserable standard of living, the ease of sub- 
dividing farms, the natural fertility of the people and the 
encouragement, on moral grounds, of early marriages all 
combined to produce an unparalleled increase of population. 
Begging and drinking were increased by the potato; 
begging because of the recurrence of hungry periods of food 
shortage, and drinking by the dullness and monotony of the 
diet and the possibility of distilling a coarse spirit from 
potatoes. In the years following the Union these evils grew 
apace. In spite of consolidation of farms, evictions and 
emigration, the population continued its upward course 
until the worst forebodings of Malthus were completely 
outdone by the experience of the Famine. 

The Famine left a trail of evil consequences, some of 
which are still active after the lapse of a century. Ireland 
endured a period of woe that can be likened only to the 
Black Death: starvation, pestilence, evictions and emigra- 
tion drastically reduced the population of the country, and 
the good spirits of the people never wholly recovered from 
the visitation. The memory of the Famine fanned the 
flames of hostility to England both in Ireland and in the 
United States, where the emigrants and their descendants 
-stirred up anti-British feeling, and the improvement of the 
condition of the working classes in Great Britain was 
delayed by the influx of cheap Irish labour. All these evils 
can be traced, according to Dr Salaman, to the Irish 
people’s 

reliance on a single cheaply produced and nutritionally 

adequate food . . . . which played the part of the least com- 

mon denominator in Irish economic life for close on three 


hundred years with an efficiency as great as it was dis- 
astrous. ; 


Portuguese Food 
Difficulties 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] - 


November 11th 


SINCE last March, when rationing was first mooted, the 
need for economy has been officially dri'led into all classes. 
This year’s irregular crops and an all-round reduction in 
ee foodstuffs call for precautions. Imports were 
as follows :— 


Jan.-Aug., Jan.-Aug., 

1942 1943 

Tons Tons 
Wheat cebiecsaues 69,343 61,649 
SP. +h octss snes ss 36,505 29,250 
ee ee 49,220 45,336 
Dried Cod ......... 12,372 9,696 
RD 5 6h5ss%esaee 3,292 1,864 
ee 365 228 


The reductions, especially of the first four items, fully 
justify rationing restrictions, which are all the more neces- 
sary since official figures show the current cost of living 
as 60.4 per cent above July, 1938-Ju'y, 1939. Moreover, 
actual daily shopping, irrespective of class, means that a 
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100 per cent increase is in most instances nearer the mark. 
The one bright spot is the good olive crop. Cheap olive oil 
is of first importance, and this can only be assured to-day 
if export, in any shape or form, is severely restricted. It 
is one of the main food items of the working classes, being 
used with every dish. Rationing at official prices is excellent, 
but to-day is merely theoretical. Oil, officially Esc.9$80 
the litre, fetches Esc.20$- on the black market, where alone 
it can be bought. There are innumerable petty prosecu- 
tions for deals of as small as 5 litres, but such action, 
however well meant, merely irritates the public. If, with 
a notably good crop now being pressed, short supplies of 
olive oil for local consumers continue, there may well be 
trouble ahead. 


Letter to the Editor 


Steel Prices 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—As a constant reader of The Economist I was some- 
what puzzled by the paragraph on steel prices in your issue 
of November 27th, and its final conclusion. That, of course, 
is a matter of opinion, but there were two statements of fact 
in the paragraph which I venture to question. 

1. You say with reference to the Central Fund Levy on 
Steel: “This levy is not very heavy.” But surely a levy 
which on your own showing accounted for a rise of over 30 
per cent in steel plates is a heavy one. 

2. You say with reference to the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure that “They contend that 
the whole cost, both of high-cost imports (now obtained 
under Lend-Lease) and of additional payments to high-cost 
producers should be met by the Exchequer.” The Select 
Committee’s Report contains no such contention. The full 
treatment of the matter is in Part II, paragraph 190, and 
there are shorter references to it in Part I, paragraphs 52 and 
55. In paragraph 190 the Committee say: “ It seems to them 
that it would have been better financial policy to have met 
this particular factor of increased cost by a subsidy, thus 
keeping down the whole level of war expenditure.” This 
“ particular factor ” had previously been referred to as “ the 
exceptional cost of imported raw material resulting from 
artificial war conditions.”—I remain, Sir, Yours, etc., 

“ PRo-ECONOMIST.” 

House of Commons. 


Books Received 


From Economic Theory to Policy. By E. R. Walker. (Chicago) 
The University of Chicago Press. 273 pages. No price 
stated. 

The Effect of War on Currency and Deposits. By C. R. 

ittlesey. (New York) National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 50 pages. No price stated. 

Signpost Booklets. Our Imperial Future. By The Hon. W. W. 
Astor. 24 pages. The Future of Money. By Norman 
Crump. 21 pages. (London) The Signpost Press, 
38 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 6d. each. 

The Treatment of Post-war Germany. Edited by R. Flenley. 
(Toronto) The Ryerson Press. 67 pages. 50 cents. 
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Totalitarian Youth 


A® the war drags on, ever greater demands have been 
made on German youth. During the autumn months 
of 1943 something like a fresh mobilisation of young people 
for war purposes has shown the extent to which the Nazi 
leaders rely upon German youth to carry on the struggle. 
On the customary “day of Wehrertuechtigung,” or “ Pre- 
military training day,” in October, Hitler marked the occa- 
sion by sending a special address. Then followed the open- 
ing of the first wartime vocational competition for working 
youth. A new Penal Code for Juveniles was issued. Dr 
Goebbe!s, opening the “ youth film hours” special winter 
programmes for young people, appealed to them to stand 
fast during the new bombing offensive. 

What the young Germans do, or do not do, cannot in 
itself be decisive in maintaining the war effort. All this cam- 
paign is part of a series of measures designed to maintain 
the fighting strength of the Wehrmacht, as well as indus- 
trial output, for a long and terrible war. Within Greater 
Germany the Wehrmacht can recruit about 500,000 boys a 
year. At present the 17-year-olds are finishing their six 
months’ service in the Compulsory Labour Service. The 
18-year-olds have been at the front since the summer. In 
other words, for some time to come, the Wehrmacht can 
replace an annual loss of half a million men. 

At the beginning of the war pre-military training was 
entrusted to the Hitler Youth Movement under the super- 
vision of the SA. After Stalingrad pre-military training 
came under the direct supervision of the Wehrmacht. 
Selected boys are now trained in special camps. The in- 
structors are soldiers with front-line experience. From these 
boys the Wehrmacht selects future officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The Hitler Youth maintains, in addition, 
special groups in which boys are trained to be motor-car 
drivers, pilots, signallers and sailors. It can be assumed 
that at least 50 per cent of any class of young men called 
up for the Wehrmacht have already had an extensive mili- 
tary training. 


Work in Factories 


The present campaign of exhortation is necessary because 
of difficulties in the factories, as well as Wehrmacht losses. 
There is a shortage of boys and girls for apprenticeship in 
almost all occupations. This year only two-thirds of the 
vacancies could be filled. The shortage has become more 
pronounced because of the reduced numbers at school- 
leaving age and the growing calls of the Wehrmacht. But 
one underlying reason is the wasteful way in which, in a 
totalitarian system, young labour is exploited. Germany has 
a long tradition of a very extensive vocational training. In 
the absence of a free labour market voluntary vocational 
guidance has become conscription according to a central 
plan. The labour exchanges direct boys and girls into jobs 
whether they are suitable or not. Psychological and intelli- 
gence tests have become just a pretext for placing them as 
the plan requires. The workshops of artisans, which 
absorbed yearly more than 100,000 apprentices, have been 
closed down in great numbers. Young people go more and 
More into factories as actual workers to pick up their train- 
ing, if any, by chance. On paper, in contrast to these actual 
conditions, there is a flood of decrees and measures regu- 
lating in detail training, tests, wages and every detail of 
working conditions. Now, after four years of war, a “ Reich- 
vocational competition ” has been opened, which will go 
on throughout the winter. In industry, commerce and 
agriculture boys and girls will be assembled to show what 
skill they may have picked up. The winners will be sent 
to “selection centres” to be trained according to their 
ability. The Nazis think always in terms of military organi- 
sation, and the main object of this competition is to find 
N.C.O.s for the factories. . ; 

An equally pressing problem has been the deterioration 
of factory discipline. The carefully bui't up system of fac- 
tory youth wardens and all the activities of the Youth 
Branches of the Labour Front have broken down. The 
youth-leaders and wardens are now serving in the Wehr- 
macht. Special regulations for maintaining discipline, among 
them, “week-end custody” and now “youth imprison- 
ment,” have become necessary. At the compulsory voca- 
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tional schools there is a shortage of teachers. In the fac- 
tories boys and girls are much influenced by the presence 
of foreign workers. Some of them who have been made 
foremen over foreign workers at the age of 17, or even 16, 
display an overbearing attitude. The rest imitate the slow 
working methods of the foreigners. The aim of the present 
propaganda campaign is to counteract these influences. 
Each successive stage in Germany’s war economy has 
reacted in two ways on young people in factories. Appren- 
ticeships were cut short by the closing down of shops and 
factories. Theoretically, the boys and girls remained appren- 
tices, but, in fact, had to do the work of unskilled labour 
in the factories to which they were directed. Bombing and 
the evacuation of women and children from bombed indus- 
trial centres left young people at work without parents and 
in many cases without a home ; they had to stay with their 
factories. The number of boys and girls housed in special 
youth hostels and camps has been increasing steadily. 


Little Totalitarians 


Young Germans between the ages of ro and 17 present 
in their organisation and activities an exact replica of the 
hierarchical political, industrial and military organisation of 
adults under the Nazi rule. The total nature of the war 
effort is made astonishingly plain by an analysis of what 
the different age groups are doing. Schoolchildren between 
the ages of 10 and 14 are mainly employed in collecting 
waste and salvage. From 13 onwards all boys and girls are 
liable to do compulsory service on the land during harvest 
periods and other war work, including street cleaning, hos- 
pital work, service as tram-conductors, and so on. Between 
14 and 16 physical exercises on military lines are compul- 
sory. After that, pre-military training begins in earnest. 
Girls up to 16 do their war work in hospitals, in the so- 
called neighbourly or domestic help and on the land. At 
16 they enter the “ Service Year,” which is a form of com- 
pulsory domestic service. The seven months’ compulsory 
labour service for girls has been extended by five months 
of “war-help service,” or as an alternative service in the 
home establishments of the Wehrmacht, in military hos- 
pitals or on farmsteads. Heavier air ‘raids have produced 
the “ Luftwaffe helpers,” boys of 15 and 16 years from 
secondary schools serving with anti-aircraft batteries. Boys 
and girls are also recruited as fire-fighters. 

Most significant of all these activities, however, is the 
actual system of education and schooling. ‘Besides the normal 
elementary and secondary schools, a variety of Nazi party 
schools have been formed. These “National Political 
Schools,” which are boarding schools, train N.C.O.s for 
the Nazi party and the political administration. The “ Adolf 
Hitler Schools ” prepare selected boys for the higher politi- 
cal and military careers up to the age of 18 years. 

The Hitler Youth Movement itself is the supreme 
controlling body of all these activities, with its own judiciary 
and its special patrols in the streets watching over boys and 
girls who offend against the curfew or the prohibitions on 
smoking, drinking and visiting cinemas during thee 
black-out. 
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The Dollar Problem—II 


AST week’s article contained a summary discussion of 

the analysis* made by the United States Department 
of Commerce of America’s balance-of-payments experi- 
encé in the period 1919-1939. Space precludes the reprint- 
ing of the table that contains the main evidence, which 
can be found on page 717 of last week’s issue. The 
conclusion can, however, be briefly summarised by 
saying that the supply of dollars was highly erratic, 
and also that it had a tendency to be inadequate, 
though this inadequacy would not have been so marked if 
it had not been for the panic inflow of foreign funds, for 
which America can hardly be held responsible. (In the five 
years 1935-39, the gold inflow was $8,813 million ; in the 
same years the recorded inflow of foreign-owned long-term 
and short-term capital was $4,047 million, and it is probable 
that a large part of the “unexplained” inflow of $1,988 
million was also composed of foreign-owned funds which 
escaped recording.) What is the position likely to be after 
the war? What probability is there that the supply of dollars 
will .meet the report’s desiderata of being both adequate 
and regular? 

The discussion of these questions is quite the most 
valuable part of the report, the more so since the conclusions 
reached are stated with clarity. They are disturbing. In 
merchandise trade, the authors of the report are clear that 

both exports and imports probably will increase in total 

value as compared with their pre-war levels, but the forces 
stimulating exports will be different from and stronger than 
those determining imports. 
In brief, the shortage of dollars will be intensified. Nor will 
they concede that the position will be substantially better 
(as is often argued) in years when America is prosperous 
than in lean years. Even if full employment is attained in the 
United States . 
the resulting stimulus on imports should not be ex- 
aggerated. ... The behaviour of imports stands in marked 
contrast to that of exports, which consist largely of high- 
standard-of-living goods and which, under conditions of 
economic expansion and rising incomes abroad, are sus- 
ceptible of attracting a still more rapidly growing volume of 
foreign purchases. Imports of some finished manufactures, 
it may be noted, demonstrate a capacity for rapid increase in 
times of rising prosperity similar to exports, but the variety 


* “The United States in the World Economy.” Economic 
Series No. 23. Prepared in the International Economics and 
Statistics Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce by Hal B. Lary and Associates. Published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 216 pages. 35 cents. 
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of such goods has been severely limited by the tariff, and 
they constitute only a minor part of the total. 


Under the head of services and invisible trade generally 
the conclusion of a careful discussion is the same—namely, 
that the balance can be expected to shift sharply in favour 
of the United States. This conclusion is qualified, however, 
by the probability that for several years there will be sub- 
stantial American grants to the outside world for relief 
purposes. 

The main conclusion is that, whether or not there was a 
problem of the dollar before the war, there will certainly 
be a very serious problem of the dollar after the war. 


_ Examination of forces and trends now discernible in our 
international transactions indicates that, especially after the 
termination of immediate post-war aid to foreign countries 
by the United States, the flow of dollars supplied through 
purchases of goods and services from other countries will be 
not only less than they would like to spend in this 
country, but less than they must spend if reconstruction and 
development programmes abroad are to be carried through 
on a scale commensurate with basic needs and legitimate 
aspirations. In addition to retarding recovery and progress 
abroad, with attendant delays in the achievement of a more 
peaceful and orderly world society, restriction of our inter- 
national transactions to a relatively low level would... . 
inevitably mean perpetuation of restrictive trade and financial 
controls abroad and further development of bi-lateral arrange- 
ee among foreign countries to the exclusion of the United 
tates. 


There is nothing in this that is very new or surprising, at 
least to a British observer. But it is most valuable and oppor- 
tune to have the diagnosis thus authoritatively confirmed 
and backed with such impressive documentation. There is 
a tendency in America to regard the need for international 
financial reconstruction as virtually synonymous with the 
need to rescue the pound sterling. Mr Leon Fraser, for 


example, has recently referred to the weakness of sterling 


as “the world’s financial problem number one,” and there 
is a disposition among many of his compatriots to ascribe 
British hesitations about agreeing to the immediate restora- 
tion of free exchanges and stable exchange rates simply to 
lack of self-confidence in Britain’s ability to surmount her 
difficulties. But if the Department of Commerce is right 
(which admits of virtually no doubt) it is not the pound, 
but the dollar that is the world’s financial problem number 
one. It is not the propping up of the one that is likely to be 
the major necessity so much as the holding down of the 
other. And it is not British pusillanimity that impedes the 
immediate return to a gold standard, stable exchange, free 
trade world so much as a lively apprehension of the problems 
that are likely to be set to the world by the American balance 
of payments and a desire, before entering upon commit- 
ments, to see what proposals are put forward for solving 
these riddles. 

The authors of the report have two suggestions to make. 
“One way [to make available a larger and more stable supply 
of dollars] is by a renewed outflow of American capital, and 
the other is by positive measures to permit a larger volume 
of imports.” If there is any criticism that can be made of 
this admirable report it is that these possibilities are not 
analysed with the same realism and the same quantitative 
spirit as the other topics discussed. It is not, perhaps, for 
officials of the Department of Commerce to forecast to what 
extent Congress is likely to reverse its high tariff policy. 
But they might have gone further in attempting to assess 
what the effects of a substantial reduction of the tariff would 
be. Looking backwards they ‘say that “ the wide fluctuations 
in domestic economic activity and world prices were of much 
greater consequence in determining the behaviour of imports 
during the interwar period than were upward or downward 
revisions of the tariff.” If this was true before the war, why 
should it not be true after the war? Indeed. it may very well 
be that the much-abused American tariff is more of an 
irritant than a real obstruction to the flow of trade. It is 
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almost certainly true that any reduction in the tariff that is 
at all likely to be politically practicable would be wholly 
inadequate to solve the problem of the dollar. It may be, 
in fact, that the problem should not be regarded as the fruit 
of aberrations of policy (or ‘at least of economic policy, 
for two world wars have played their part in bringing it 
about), but that it should be looked upon as the result of a 
set of economic circumstances never contemplated by the 
textbooks—namely, the existence of a country which, ail 
policy apart, needs so little from the rest of the world, while 
the rest of the world requires so much from it, that an 
equilibrium of accounts can be brought about by no means 
available to a free, or even a tolerably free, market. 

There remains the possibility of international lending as 
the deus ex machina. It is a possibility—but before it can 
be called a probability there are several reasons for scepticism 
to be mentioned. First, such lending would have to be very 
large. The average deficit in the supply of dollars in the 
decade 1930-39 was $507 million a year out of a total demand 
of $4,095 million—or if the rather exceptional years 1938 
and 1939 are omitted, $405 million out of $4,017 million. It 
is true that these figures include in the “ demand ” for dollars 
sums used by foreign countries in purchasing American 
securities ; but so long as there is a risk that another war will 
start with a “cash and carry” period, some reconstitution 
of dollar reserves by other countries must be allowed for. It 
is, of course, hazardous to put any figures upon the future 
trends that are discussed in the report. But it may very well 
be that, after the immediate relief period is over, the annual 
deficit in a reasonably free market (i.e. the deficit that would 
arise if countries put no more restraints on their citizens’ 
use of dollars than they did in the 1930’s) would rise from the 
half-billion of the 1930’s to, say, a billion and a half in the 
late 1940’s and the 1950’s. This is a very large sum indeed 
to be lent internationally. Secondly, loans only postpone the 


Brazilian Debt Settlement 


The general terms of the agreement reached between 
the United States of Brazil and the holders of sterling and 
dollar loans, and the details insofar as they affect the former 
loans, have been available for almost a week, and there 
have been daily adjustments in market quotations, often of 
considerable magnitude. There has also been a great deal 
of discussion of detail, aimed at securing a just assessment 
of individual stocks, but not much has been said of the plan 
qs a whole. The first point which seems to cali for comment 
is that all parties were agreed that the settlement should 
be permanent. Since Brazil had fixed the annual charge 
—and only made minor concessions in this respect—and 
since it was fixed at a level which appears to ignore the 
great change which has taken place in that country’s 
economy in the past few years, her attitude is easily under- 
stood. But the representatives of the bondholders know that 
a settlement is only permanent so long as the debtor cares 
to implement it. That they should have been prepared to 
base such a settlement on past history suggests that they 
have very little confidence in the industrial development of 
Brazil after the period of scarcity is ended. The second point 
is that Brazil wished that the terms should include a partial 
repayment of capital, doubtless at a substantial discount, as 
an essential part of the plan. This the lenders have: been 
able to reject in part, but only by the expedient of a double 
option. The bondholder is given the choice between (i) a 
partial repayment in cash at a heavy discount, a current 
interest rate of 3} per cent on the remainder of his holding, 
and a rate of amortisation which ranges from over 33 to a 
small fraction of 1 per cent; or (ii) the retention of the 
whole holding with a substantially lower sinking fund and 
a rate of interest which is always lower than under the other 
choice, and usually very much lower. Apart from the needs 
of individual investors, the decision which option to adopt 
will depend on the estimate of Brazil’s future credit status. 
If the view of those who made the agreement is adopted, 
certainly holders of all junior securities and probably those 
of some senior ones ought to opt for partial repayment at 
once. It must not be forgotten, however, that the extent to 
which either option is used will vary the amount of money 
employed for redemption as a whole. 

x 


_ Apart from the question whether the total which Brazil 
8 prepared to devote to the service of her foreizn debt is 
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day of reckoning unless they lead to an increase both in the 


-exports of the borrower and in the imports of the lender. 


What products are there which the world, with the aid of 
American capital, can put itself in a position to sell in larger 
quantities on the American market? Thirdly, loans are of 
assistance to close the gap in the balance of payments only 
to the extent that they are not spent by the borrower on 
additional American goods. Some part of almost every loan 
is spent on labour and local supplies in the borrowing 
country ; but there is also a tendency, notably in the United 
States itself (as witness the Import-Export Bank’s loans to 
Latin America), to stipulate that any supplies not available 
locally must be bought from the lending country. There is 
something of a vicious circle in this. Private loans are less 
likely to have such restrictive clauses than those that are 
made with public money. But if the volume of lending 
needed to balance the accounts is too large for private 
resources, as it almost certainly will be, public funds have 
to be brought in, and their restrictive clauses immediately 
increase the total of lending necessary to cover a given gap 
in the balance. 

It would be a mistake to reach a conclusion of hopeless- 
ness. There may be hitherto unrevealed factors that will help 
to solve the problem—for example, an inflationary rise in 
costs in the United States unaccompanied by any fall of the 
dollar or any enhancement of tariffs. It would be even 
more of a mistake to discuss the subject in terms of criticism 
when the unfortunate situation that looks like arising is 
not the deliberate product of policy and may possibly not 
be susceptible of correction by policy. But it is also clear 
that it would be the very height of folly for other countries, 
and especially for Great Britain, to engage themselves in 
any rigid or inescapable commitments until it can be seen 
far more clearly than at present whether any solution can 
be found to the great dollar mystery. . 


reasonable, there is the possibly more important question oi 
its division among the very long list of securities involved. 
While the terms are much better than those of the tem- 
porary settlement of 1940, the division among the various 
groups is broadly similar. The plan covers, not only the 
original obligations of the Central Government, but those 
of the states and cities. Even within the first class, little 
regard appears to have been paid, either to the terms of the 
original loans or to the principle of allocating special 
revenues to the debt service. It is probable that no tying 
down of revenues would avail to secure the service if the 
Brazilian authorities were averse to meeting it ; but it should 
surely have been possible to effect a division of the reduced 
service in an equitable manner between the various classes 
of debt. The clue to the failure to do so is, presumably, to 
be found in a sentence from the statement made by the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, which runs as follows : — 
Moreover, the allocation of the available money between 

_ the various bonds revealed marked differences of outlook, not 
only between the creditors’ representatives and the Brazilian 


Government, but between the British and American points of 
view. 


It is easy to agree with the Council that the result is un- 
satisfactory. But it is necessary to go further than that. 
There is no hope of securing a reallocation in this instance. 
and it is, perhaps, the case that no other settlement cf 
similar interest and complexity is immediately in view, but 
nothing less than the whole basis of international lending 
is involved. It is useless, on the one hand, to talk of inter- 
national loans to assist the less economically developed 
countries to improve their position, and, on the other, to 
destroy all means of assessing the precedence of any given 
international debt. Even if all loans are in future to be 
between states and not by individuals to states, some means 
of obtaining adequate security and of establishing priority 
will be necessary, since it is highly improbable that all 
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finance will be arranged on the basis that any state which 
Participates in any international loan is to share in all in the , 
same proportion. 
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Brazil’s Balance of Payments 


The Brazilian debt scheme makes an attempt to adjust 
the burden of the external debt charge to the framework 
of what can be regarded as a “normal” Brazilian balance 
of payments, The full statutory foreign debt service of 
Brazil would call for an annual outlay equivalent to 
£23 million. Seldom has the Brazilian favourable balance 
of payments exceeded this figure, and in good pre-war 
years it hovered around £20 million. Out of that figure 
not only the foreign debt but other important invisible out- 
lays had to be met, and it is not altogether surprising, 
therefore, that the history of Brazil’s relations with her 
* external bondholders should kave been frequently 
punctuated by defaults. Under the 1940 arrangement, now 
being superseded, the external debt service called for annual 
payments equivalent to about £4 million. The new scheme 
calls for something between £7,700,000 and £8,300,000 2 
year, according to whether. bondholders choose option one 
or two. These figures do not appear impressive in the 
light of the current balance of Brazil’s international pay- 
ments. For 1942 the favourable balance amounted to about 
£35 million. This figure, however, must be deemed wholly 
abnormal. The Allied Powers have been buying everything 
that Brazil can offer them. For example, Brazilian meat has 
been bought in substantial quantities, whereas in normal 
times it would not find a market. Brazil has, during the 
war, sold cotton manufactures to West Africa and to neigh- 
bouring South American countries, but will find it more 
than difficult to retain these markets when competition from 
Lancashire and other manufacturing centres is again met 
after the war. Imports into Brazil have, by contrast, been 
curtailed to a minimum owing to shortage of goods and 
of shipping. A substantial part of the materials going into 
Brazil enter on Lend-Lease terms and do not have to be 
paid for. These abnormalities explain the exceptionally 
favourable balance of payments of Brazil and the ability 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
‘be provided to the under-nourished children 
-of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion— as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- - 
thabilitating each occupied territory as it is 
‘freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
-scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
ithe benefit of the British public. 
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of the country to build up substantial reserves of sterling 
and dollars. The latest debt offer is attuned to that abnormal 
situation in that, under option two, it offers bondholders 
partial cash payments which would involve an outlay of as 
much as £23 million if all bondholders were to choose it. 


x x * 


Credit Stringency 


The turn of the month of November was marked by 
considerable stringency of credit in the money market. It 
is normally a difficult period because of the temporary 
immobilisation of funds in Government accounts prepara- 
tory to the big War Loan dividend payments on December 1, 
On this occasion the pressure was increased by the fact 
that one of the largest clearing banks was making up on the 
last day of the month and by the banks’ heavy Treasury 
deposit receipt payments this week, namely £100 million, 
against which effective maturities were somewhat below 
£50 million. The market, for its part, appears to have made 
insufficient preparation for the inevitable stringency, no 
doubt on the confident assumption that “ everything would 
be looked after ” by the authorities. Although the authorities 
did ultimately “look after” things, both by direct purchases 
of bills from the market and by providing the required 
resources indirectly through purchases of bills from clearing 
banks, it was not until many discount houses had passed 
through some anxious moments watching the hands of the 
clock moving all too fast towards 3 o’clock. After the turn 
of the month the position was fairly quickly restored. In 
the past, War Loan dividend monies have taken a long 
time to trickle back to the market, but the response to the 
authorities’ request that dividends should be paid direct 
to bank accounts has shortened that period, and by Wednes- 
day there were already indications that the credit position 
was being eased by this factor. 


x * * 


TDR’s Leap Ahead 


The monthly debt return, covering the four weeks ended 
November 27, 1943, shows a net increase of about £244 
million in the nominal total of Government debt during this 
period. Of this, £132 million was raised by short-term 
borrowing. Treasury deposit receipts again provide the 
chief ingredient in this last total, the net amount raised 
through this channel being £78 million, which carries the 
amount of TDR’s outstanding to £1,291 million. The gross 
amount raised was £240 million, and, of the redemptions of 
£162 million, tt is notable that pre-encashments only accoun- 
ted for £26 million. This latest jump in TDR’S outstanding 
makes it virtually certain that when the clearing banks issue 
their November statements, the aggregate figures will show 
TDR’s above the total of investments and thus taking first 
place in the ranking of bank assets. The October statements 
showed a gap of only £23 million between the two items, and 
this should be covered, and with a good deal to spare, during 
November. The balance of floating debt borrowing was, 
in the main, contracted through ways and means advances. 
Advances from the Bank of England increased from 
£16,750,000 to £27 million (having no doubt been at zero 
for a considerable part of the intervening period), while 
there was a jump of about £41 million in advances from 
public departments. The later movement probably repre- 
sents the accumulation of savings banks and extra budgetary 
funds pending their more permanent investment by the 
National Debt Commissioners. The Treasury bill issue is 
now very static, the past month’s rise of £6,595,000 almost 
exactly cancelling the previous month’s fall. This stability 
contrasts with the persistent and considerable expansion in 
TDR’s. Even the “tap” issue of Treasury bills has re- 
mained close to its present figure of £1,868 million since 
February of this year. During the intervening months, Empire 
and other official sterling assets held in London have con- 
tinued to increase in substantial measure. It was the ex- 
pansion in these assets which to a considerable extent ¢x- 
plained the increase in the issue of tap bills, and the recent 
stability of that item suggests an interesting change in the 
investment of these official funds. 


* * * 


‘¢ Berwick)’ Stockholders’ Association 


The formation of the London and North Eastern Rail- 
way Stockholders’ Association, Ltd., under the chairman- 
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ship of Mr Austin E, Kavanagh, to put pressure on the 
Government to vary the existing railway agreement, seems 
to be a move of doubtful wisdom. It is, of course, true that 
the disparity between the standard revenue under the Act 
of 1921 and the receipts under the present agreement is 
greater in the case of this line than of any other, but this 
merely serves to stress the defects of the 1921 scheme. Few 
who remember the discussions which preceded and fol- 
lowed the fixing of the capitalisation of the four new group 
railways will deny that, whatever might be thought of the 
other lines, the prospects of earning anyfhing appreciable 
on the junior “ Berwick ” issues were considered slender. 
Even in 1921 it was felt to be improbable that an arrange- 
ment based on 1913 traffics would work out very well. 
There is correspondingly less justification for returning. to 
that basis after the lapse of a further 23 years, and those 
the most critical in the history of railways from the stand- 
point of the stockholders. That is, however, precisely what 
Mr Kavanagh’s association does, and it bases its argument 
on the ground that all ihe assets of the company are now 
fully employed. There is no reason to suppose that, where 
the railway managements and the Railway Stockholders’ 
Association have failed, this much less representative body 
will succeed. Nor is it particularly desirable that railway 
stockholders should speak with different voices through these 
two bodies, as they very well may. While it is hard not to 
feel some sympathy for those railway stockholders who are 
still receiving little, or it may be nothing, on their stocks, 
sympathy must be extended ‘equally to a very high propor- 
tion of investors in other fields whose luck is little better 
and may even be worse. One thing is certain. The rights 
of railway stockholders must be based on the part their 
physical capital and organisation can play in peacetime 
under conditions as nearly approaching competition as may 
be, not on the. purely artificial results obtained during the 
war. If, for strategic or other reasons, the country wishes 
to retain in being any part of.a system which would not 
survive under the test outlined, there is every reason for 
relieving the stockholder of any burden on that account. 
There can be none, however, either for subsidising the stock- 
holder or for giving a purely artificial protection to the lines 
in general in order to preserve in being those fractions 
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which are uneconomic. What is really required is modern 
costing methods as a check to the policy of charging what 
the traffic will bear. 


x + * 


Electric Power Companies ; 


The report on the future of the electricity supply industry, 
submitted by the Incorporated Association of Electric Power 
Companies to the Minister of Fuel and Power, has little in 
common with the sweeping proposals made by the Electrical 
Power Engineers’ Association. The latter proposed a drastic 
reorganisation of the industry, whereby the generation, 
transmission and retail distribution of electricity would be 
carried on by a single public authority, by a “ National Elec- 
tricity Supply Board.” The Incorporated Association of 
Electric Power companies—the association representing 
part of the privately owned section of the industry—takes the 
view 

that revolutionary changes in the constitution and manage- 

ment of electricity distribution, such as are inherent in owner- 

ship by a public corporation or regional boards, would result 
in a serious and unnecessary dislocation of the industry 
without any compensating benefit to the community. 
The Association, in fact, falls back upon the report of the 
Committee on Electricity Distribution—the McGowan 
Committee—which recommended (in 1936) 

the retention and utilisation, where possible, of the larger and 

more efficient of the existing undertakings (both public 

authorities and companies) and the absorption by such under- 
takings of the smaller and less efficient undertakings. 

As an initial step, the Association suggests the passing 
of legislation suspending the exercise of the rights of pur- 
chase by local authorities and other bodies of electricity 
undertakings in order to prevent the splitting up of compre- 
hensive undertakings. The Electricity Commissioners would 
then delimit suitable electricity districts and appoint a scheme 
committee for each district to prepare and submit to the 
Commissioners,: within a prescribed period, a draft scheme 
for the improvement of electricity distribution “in accord- 
ance with the views and recommendations of the McGowan 
Committee.” The scheme committees would consist of re- 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 
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presentatives of the authorised undertakers in each electricity 
district, though the schemes would be subject to the approval 
of Parliament. The Association suggests that, if Parliament 
decides that the industry should ultimately come under 
public ownership, fifty years should expire before the firs: 
optional purchase date. It advocates 2 measure of standardi- 
sation of tariffs—not to be confused with uniformity of 
charges—and of voltages and systems. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Association has been concerned 
mainly with the problem of maintaining the private sector 
in the industry. There is nothing wrong in this. But quota- 
tions from the McGowan and other reports hardly provide 
d convincing answer to the proposals of the Electrical Power 
Engineers’ Association. 


x * x 


London Chamber’s Recommendations 


The recommendations of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Cohen Committee on the reform of the com- 
pany law contain much that is excellent. In particular, they 
favour imposing on all investors the duty to disclose the 
beneficial ownership of shares-and this would have retro- 
spective effect. They also favour the preparation of a con- 
solidated balance sheet and profit and loss account and the 
compiling of all the accounts involved with reference to a 
single date. It is less easy to be enthusiastic about the conces- 
sion that, if this means 4 prohibitive amount of work, balance 
sheet dates may differ, but there must be a reconciliation 
statement. Apart from the question as to whether any com- 
pany should be allowed to have so many subsidiaries as to 
make this position possible, it is surely only necessary to 
spread the work of auditing over a larger number of firms to 
secure the necessary speeding up of the process. An interest- 
ing suggestion is to substitute the voting list for proxies in 
the normal course and to reserve the proxy for cases where 
it is desired to send a representative to the meeting and 
leave it to him to use his discretion. Although interesting, 
this suggestion ought not to be adopted. It presupposes 
that the shareholder is not fully informed before the meet- 
ing, and the whole essence of the matter is that, in these 
days of widely spaced holdings, all the information 
ought to be available well before the meeting. 
The Chamber of Commerce also favours the publica- 
tion of a trading result. This is a step in the right direction 
but not a long enough one. A trading account is required, 
if the shareholder is to have any real idea of the efficiency 
of those in charge, It is, however, on the matter of publica- 
tion of inner reserves that the Chamber seems to 
fail to ‘understand the modern trend of feeling. 
It is, of course, quite true that most companies use 
their reserves in a perfectly proper manner. All laws 
are, however, made to control not ‘the majority, but the 
disreputable few. Further, there can be no question but 
that the owner of the business is entitled to know what 
his money has earned and what is being done with it. 
This is recognised in the recent recommendations of the 
Institute, which the London Chamber appears to ignore. It 
is, presumably, a similar belief that the concealment of 4 
great deal of information is justified which accounts for the 
fact that no recommendation is made as to the publication 
of accounts by private companies. Without this it will always 
be possible for the unduly secretive and the ill-disposed to 
conceal anything. 


Waring and Gillow Scheme 


Oxford Street stores, that of Waring & Gillow (1932) is of 
strictly limited scope. The profits of the company for the 
year ended January 31st last have reached a level where 
some payments of interest are possible, but it is intended to 
retain them as additional working capital and the new 
arrangement is to run from that date. Briefly, interest on in- 
come debentures—theméelves issued in satisfaction of m- 
terest arrears—has not been duly met. It is proposed to fund 
this by the issue of 5 per cent cumulative redeemable priority 
preference shares. The necessary capital to cover the issue 
is provided by writing down the ordinary capital from 208. to 
12s., but this involves no surrender of equity, nor any sacti- 
fice other than that arising from placing a new charge 10 
front of them. Since this charge replaces double the amount 
of accumulated arrears of interest, it is likely to be a benefit, 
rather than the reverse, to holders of both ordinary and pre- 
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ference capital. Further, there is no danger that the new 
charge will constitute a permanent reduction of the profits 
accruing to either of these classes, for the new priority shares 
are to be redeemed over a period of twenty years, provided 
profits are available. Redemption of the priority shares ranks, 
to this extent, before dividends on the old preference issues, 
but they will benefit almost at once from any material ex- 
pansion in distributable earnings. The board, however, 
reserve the right to use such funds for accelerating the repay- 
ment of the new priority shares. Those who have evolved 
the scheme are to be complimented upon their simple and 
direct approach to the problem and upon limiting their 
action to what was necessary instead of attempting to pre- 
judge the results of a period which must be full of uncer- « 
tainty. 
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Aircraft Production 


The replies of the departments to the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure (published as the Committee’s 17th 
report) do not give much new information about the activi- 
ties of the various Ministries. As usual, there is the inevitable 
time-lag, first between the Committee’s investigations and its 
report, and then between the Committee’s report and the 
departments’ replies. For instance, the Ministry of Fuel, re- 
plying to the 8th report, is able to announce as a fait accomph 
the measures undertaken, or in train, to ensure fuel economy 
both by domestic and industrial users, to introduce new 
mining machinery and to speed up the procedure for dealing 
with absentees. To say this is by no means to detract from 
the value of the Select Committee as a watch-dog over de- 
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partmental procedure and efficiency. One of its most useful 
reports was that on aircraft production, on which the Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production, the Air Ministry and the Ministry 
of Labour have now offered their comments. The Select 
Committee had praised the achievements of the industry, 
which had started from scratch and built up a formidable 
organisation, but had nevertheless shown that there was 
room for improving its efficiency. The Committee was con- 
cerned at the effects of programme changes and constant 
modifications of types, which were often not sufficiently dis- 
cussed with the industry and resulted in a loss of output. It 
recommended a review of dispersal firms, with a view to 
eliminating inefficient units and concentrating capacity on 


the most efficient ; a reduction in the number of sub-con- * 


tractors and fuller utilisation of the Ministry of Production 
regional machinery. It suggested the strengthening of the 
technical side, by arranging for closer co-operation between 
the drawing and planning departments, and ertcouraging 
training and research, while it considered that more atten- 
tion should be paid to personnel management, with a view 
to reducing excessive labour turnover and wastage. The 
Air Ministry and MAP deny that excessive dislocation has 
arisen from the change-over in types and stress the need 
for flexibility in order to maintain operational superiority. 
MAP states that the advantages of employing immobile 
labour and the efficiency of many dispersal units makes it 
undesirable to undertake any rapid concentration of their 
capacity, but that steps are being taken to increase their 
output by making them specialise on particular items. The 
Ministry considers that good use is made of the regional 
machinery for finding capacity and placing sub-contracts. 
The importance of research and training and of personnel 
management are recognised. There are clearly many matters 
on which the outsider is not qualified to judge, but now that 
the development of the bombing offensive is placing an in- 
creased strain on the industry’s resources it is imperative 
that every effort should be made to attain the maximum 
degree of technical efficiency and economy in aircraft pro- 
duction. 


* * * 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


The “statement of the affairs” of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, covering the year to the second Saturday in 
October, conforms to the broad lines of banking develop- 
ments in this country over the past year, but in matters of 
detail presents some interesting contrasts. The expansionist 
trend is evident in the growth of deposits from £89,200,000 
to £95,337,000, and of notes in circulation from £6,357,000 
to £7,622,000. The whole of this expansion in resources 
finds its counterpart in the holding of liquid assets and 
investments. Government securities, which are by far the 
largest assets item, have risen from £39,342,000 to 
£43,310,000. Cash is up by over £2,000,000, money at call 
and short notice by over £1,500,000, and bills discounted 
by some £300,000. The most interesting contrast with the 
experience of the clearing banks is the stability of the 
Royal Bank’s holding of Treasury deposit receipts, which, 
at £7,000,000, show no change over the year. The total of 
TDR’s outstanding over the comparable period rose from 
£760,500,000 to £1,114 million, while the clearing banks’ 
holdings kept pace with this movement—namely, from 
£693 million to £1,044,500. The allocation of TDR’s to 
the Scottish banks is not believed to have been. reduced 
during the past year, and the stability in the Royal Bank’s 
holding suggests that this institution has indulged fairly 
extensively in the practice of pre-encashing TDR’s in order 
to finance subscriptions to Government loans. Andther 
interesting contrast with the general experience of other 
banks is the comparative stability of loans and advances 
over the year. This item fell from’ £25,253,000 to 
£25,162,000, while for the 11 clearing banks a drop of 
about £41 million was shown over the year covered by the 
September returns. The Royal Bank’s profit for the past 
year, struck in the customary conservative tradition, 


amounted to £532,960, compared with £516,386 for the. 


previous year. 
* * * 


Commercial Bank of Scotland 


The figures of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
covering the year to October 30th, follow fairly closely the 
movements indicated by other Scottish bank balance sheets. 
The contrast with clearing bank figures in the matter of 
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TDR holdings is even more marked in this case, this item 
having actually fallen from £10 million to £9 million during 
the year. As against this, some £1,400,000 more is shown 
to be employed in the short loan market and Treasury 
bills, of which none were held a year previously, amountea 
to £1 million at the date of the last balance-sheet. The main 
expansion, however, is in the item of British Government 
securities, which have risen. from £42,909,000 to 
£50,620,000 over the year. The feature of the balance 
sheet lies in the fact that the bank’s investments are now 
more than five times the combined loans, advances and 
commercial bills—a rather top-heavy position. Given the 
redistribution of assets shown by the last two balance 


. Sheets, it is not altogether surprising that the profit for the 


year should have risen from £286,275 to £320,792. 


x x x 


South Africa’s Sterling 


The weekly returns of the South African Reserve Bank 
have this year shown an interesting persistence in the 
accumulation of foreign bills discounted—which in over- 
whelming part represent sterling Treasury bills. At the end 
of 1942, these amounted to a bare £950,000. After a sudden 
jump to £y1 million early in January, they fell back to 
around £5,500,000 in March, but from that point began a 
steady climb which brought them to £12,330,000 on Octo- 
ber 1st last, the latest daté for which a return is available 
here. The jump in the holding of these bills earlier this year 
was undoubtedly connected with the accumulation of ster- 
ling resources preparatory to completing the repatriation of 
some £40 million of South African sterling debt covered by 
the vesting order issued last December. In that respect the 
movement followed the precedent created by previous opera- 
tions of this character. But the subsequent increase in these 
holdings of sterling cannot be explained in such terms and 
seems to represent a new departure for the South African 
authorities. Until this year, it had been their policy to keep 
their sterling balances down to a minimum and to invest 
the surplus of their balance of external payments in gold— 
a policy which could be readily carried into effect since the 
South African authorities have first pick of the gold mined 
in their country. One possible explanation of the increase in 
South African sterling assets is the need to maintain a 
reserve against current payments which the South African 
authorities are making to cover the expenditure of their 
troops engaged outside Africa. It is also possible that the 
increase in this item may follow the sales of gold which have 
been made, largely on British account, in India, the Middie 
East and Egypt. Much of this metal is probably South 
African newly-mined gold. In so far as these operations 
mean that the British Government is buying rather more 
South African gold than it otherwise would have bought—in 
other words, that South Africa’s first pick is not quite equal 
to its favourable balance of payments—South African 
sterling assets would inevitably expand. The figures of this 
accumulation remain small and, even if there has been some 
change of South African policy in this matter, it will readily 
be seen that the Union will have contributed very little to 
the problem of abnormal sterling balances. 


* * * 
Consumer Needs 


An important wartime branch of the Board of Trade, 
which arises from the curtailment of supplies for civilian 
needs, is the one known as the Consumer Needs Branch. 
Its staff is not large, and it does not undertake research into 
what constitutes a minimum standard of consumer needs. 
But it does endeavour, within the framework of the resources 
which can be spared for civilian production, to point the 
way to satisfying as much of the demand as possible. Its 
method is that of asking questions of controlled samples of 
the public on market topics. It undertakes three regular in- 
quiries. For the first, 3,000 different housewives are ques- 
tioned each month on the articles they have attempted to 
buy, and the degree of success with which they met. The 
second questionnaire is answered by a panel of 2,500 assorted 
retailers, who report on the state of their stocks of personal 
and domestic articles. From this information, charts are 
drawn, showing the percentages of retailers who have in 
stock the various items about which questions are asked. 
Thus the relative shortages are apparent at a glance, and in 
conjunction with the housewives’ survey, decisions can be 
made to switch production where necessary. The third re- 
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December 4, 1943 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
ES 









The annual general Court of Proprietors 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held at 
Edinburgh on the Ist instant, Mr Alex- 
ander Maitland, K.C., D.L., presiding in 
place of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Gover- 
nor of the bank, who was unable to attend 
through indisposition. 

Mr Maitland read _ the 
address as follows :— 

I assume it will be your pleasure that 
the annual report and balance-sheet, with 
auditors’ report, should be taken as read. 

Before dealing with the ordinary business 
of the meeting I should refer to the loss 
sustained by the bank through the death 
of General Sir Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B., 
one of our extraordinary directors. General 
Lawrence was chairman and managing 
director of Messrs Glyn, Mills and 
Company, and was held in the highest 
esteem in banking and commercial circles 
in the City of London. He became an 
extraordinary director of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland in August, 1939. 

Since the publication of our annual 
report and balance-sheet the death has 
occurred of Mr J. T. Tulloch, M.C., C.A. 
Mr Tulloch had resigned from the ordinary 
board of the bank in March, 1943, for 
health reasons, and later he was elected an 
extraordinary director. With his passing 
we mourn the loss of a valued colleague of 
engaging personality, whose wide experi- 
ence of men and affairs was always at the 
service of the bank. 

In the course of the year Colonel Eric 
Gore Browne, D.S.0O., O.B.E -D. 
AD.C., and Mr Stephen J. L. Hardie, 
DS.O., C.A., have been elected extra- 
ordinary directors. 

The period covered by our accounts 
coincides with the fourth completed year 
of the war, a year in which the feats of the 
Allied arms must have brought appreciably 
nearer the day of final victory. 
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DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 














Turning to our balance-sheet, our total 
assets amount to £115,681,681. These im- 
Pressive figures constitute a fresh record, 
and are more than £7,500,000 in excess of 
last year’s total. 

We have had continued evidence of the 
support of our clients throughout Scotland 
to the various Government issues for war 
inance purposes, while Tax Reserve Cer- 
tificates are making a widening appeal. 
Notwithstanding withdrawals for these 
purposes, it is noteworthy that on balance 
= penis ans other credit balances have 
Ncreased by £6,136,377 to the figure of 
495,336,360. ' ™ 

Our notes in circulation have again 









































Previous year’s figure by £1,264,326. In- 
creased wages and salaries and higher 
Prices all have a bearing on this, but, as 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the retention of this spending power in the 
hands of the public is disappointing and 
shows that many are still unresponsive to 

€ appeals to save. It is very desirable 

t the rising trend in the note issue 
should be checked. 

e figures under Acceptances and 
Endorsements of Foreign Bills and other 
obligations are not materially changed and 
do not call for comment. 















LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 





. On the assets side a very liquid position 
1s evidenced with cash, balances with the 
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increased, and at £7,621,699 exceed the %® 


THE ECONOMIST 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
RECORD ASSETS FIGURES 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


Bank of England and other banks, money 
in. London at call and short notice, etc., 
totalling around £25,500,000. These quick 
assets, together with Treasury deposit 
receipts {7,000,000 as shown in the 
balance-sheet, represent 31 per cent. of our 
liability to our depositors and holders of 
our notes. 

British Government securities at 
£43,310,319 exceed last year’s figures by 
£3,968,709. The Government’s war 
finance requirements therefore continue to 
benefit substantially by our increased 
resources. 


A high proportion of our investments in 
Government stocks is in short and medium- 
dated loans. These and our other invest- 
ments are all valued at or under market 
prices ruling on the date of our balance. 

In spite of the continued shortage of 
commercial paper we are pleased to show a 
portfolio of bills totalling £3,151,513. Of 
this sum Treasury bills account for 
£1,465,000. 


ADVANCES 


A modest decline is revealed in advances 
on cash credit and current accounts. The 
bank has continued to support clients re- 
quiring accommodation for vital war work, 
under which heading we include agricul- 
ture, fishing and coal mining. These 
industries are vital if not so direct as muni- 
tions and shipbuilding. 


PROFITS 


The net profit for the year at £532,960 
is approximately £16,500 up on last year. 
Taxation, National Defence contribution 
and charges of management remain heavy 
items of expense. , 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a 
position to recommend that a dividend for 
the, half-year on the capital stock at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum be declared ; 
that £30,000 be carried to property main- 
tenance reserve account; that £60,000 be 
contributed to the Trustees of the Staff 


Pension Fund, and that the remaining - 


£81,710 after these appropriations be 
carried to our inner reserves against con- 
tingencies. Perhaps I should say that the 
appropriation to property maintenance 
reserve account is in lieu of our usual 
writing down of heritable property. As 
you will readily understand many needed 
renovations are impracticable at the present 
time and must perforce await the cessation 
of hostilities. This account will form a 
convenient nucleus for such expenditure 
later on, and it is probably unnecessary 
to say that our heritable property at the 
figure to which it is written down, viz., 
£1,095,246, bears little relation to its real 
value. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank has been well 
maintained throughout the year, and our 
associates in England—Glyn, Mills and 
Company and William Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited—have also prospered. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


Business in Scotland, as in England, is 
now so closely allied to the national needs 
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that any reference I make to it must neces- 
sarily be in very general terms. It is 
gratifying to note, however, that Capital 
and Labour are working harmoniously to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion. 


The farming section of the community, 
whose interests have been far too long 
neglected, is now receiving a fairer measure 
of recognition for its labour and enterprise. 
Scientific research and labour-saving appli- 
ances are factors which cannot be ignored 
by the agriculturist to-day, and _ the 
Scottish farmer, with his reputation for 
shrewdness, can be safely relied upon to 
avail himself of new opportunities. He 
should be encouraged to preserve the 
maintenance of fertility of the soil and be 
adequately safeguarded in any expenditure 
for that purpose. 


Last year I feferred briefly to the im- 
portant work being done by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Johnston, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, along with his Council 
of State and the Council for Scottish 
Industry. Under their xgis the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Scheme has come 
into being. Still in its infancy its poten- 
tialities cannot yet be gauged, but it is an 
example of courageous, far-seeing and 
broad-minded planning. You are probably 
aware through the reports in the Press that 
all the Scottish banks are assisting the 
financial side of this new enterprise. 


710 members of our staff are at present 
serving With H.M. Forces. In addition 24 
have laid down their lives, and we wish 
to express our deepest sympathy with their 
relatives. We greatly regret also that 25 
are reported missing or prisoners. We have 
continued the arrangement through the 
intermediary of the Red Cross by which 
monthly parcels of books, cigarettes, etc., 
are despatched to these prisoners wherever 
such facilities are available. We have re- 
ceived letters of gratitude from different 
camps, and we are glad that we are able to 
do something to ease the lot of these young 
men. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


The Government requirements in regard 
to man-power and woman-power continue 
and are being loyally met, but this 
naturally increases the already heavy 
burden on those who are left to carry on 
the bank’s business. To the permanent 
and temporary staff, therefore, I express 
our deep appreciation of their loyal 
co-operation, without which the affairs of 
the bank could not have been carried on 
without loss of efficiency. 


During the year a Knighthood has been 
conferred on our cashier and _ general 
manager, an honour which has _ been 
received with the greatest satisfaction by 
all connected with the bank and also by 
his wide circle of friends. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of Sir 
William Whyte’s services to the bank over 
a long period of years, and to him in very 
large measure is due its present position. 
Sir William’s reputation in banking and 
finance is recognised far beyond the con- 
fines of the Royal Bank of Scotland, and 
outside banking he has found time and 
energy to devote to many worthy causes, 
and no appeal for help has been made to 
him in vain. To Sir William I wish to 
express our heartiest congratulations on 
his well-merited Honour. 


The Honour of Knighthood has also 
recently been conferred on Lord Provost 
William Y. Darling, one of our, directors. 
To him also I wish to tender our sincere 
congratulations on this recognition of his 
pre-eminent services to the City of Edin- 
burgh. I would only add that we consider 
ourselves very fortunate in having Sir 
William Darling on the board of the bank, 
a position which has been occupied by six 
of his predecessors. 


To Sir William Whyte, general manager, 
the assistant general managers and the 
officials at Head Office, London, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen and Branches, our 
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thanks are once again due for the unre- 
mitting and devoted services they have 
given and are giving in these days of 
exceptional stress and strain. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, 
containing a statement of the accounts and 
balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of 
the profits of the year a dividend at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year, under deduction of tax, be declared 
in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved and_ the 

vernor, Deputy-Governor, extra- 
ordinary directors and the retiring ordinary 
director were re-elected and auditors were 
reappointed for the ensuing year. 


AGAR, CROSS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general 

meeting of Agar, Cross and Company, 

ited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London. 

Mr S. 
presided. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The principal item in these accounts is, 
perhaps, the writing down of a large pro- 
portion of the goodwill asset from £300,000 
to £100,000. This so-called asset has 
figured in the balance-sheet since the busi- 
ness was turned into a limited company. 
It has nothing tangible to represent it, and 
your board are of the opinion that the time 
is NOW Opportune to write it off gradually. 
The question of Excess Profits Tax has 
not yet arisen, nor has any figure been 
settled in connection therewith. 

For some time past your board have had 
under close consideration the question of 
the reconstruction of the share capital of 
the company, and a scheme to put this into 
effect will, I hope, be circulated to the 
members of the company very shortly. It 
is thought that the time is now ripe to 
undertake this, so that at long last the 
balance sheet may be cleaned up in antici- 
pation of the day when the company can 
be brought to a dividend-paying basis. 


C. Sheppard, the chairman, 


NEED FOR HUSBANDING CASH RESOURCES 


I am glad to be able to report a further 
improvement in the sales and turnover of 
the business during the past year, notwith- 
standing the continued severe restrictions 
on all exports both from this country and 
North America. Nevertheless, as exports 
will be urgently required both from here 
and North America, and as Argentina, like 
all other South American countries, is 
equally anxious to receive them, it is hoped 
that the interregnum period between war 
and peace may not prove to be of such 
long duration as is at times anticipated. It 
is for this reason we are anxious to husband 
our cash resources to the utmost extent 
so that we may be able to deal economically 
with the situation when it arises. , 


GUTLOOK IN ARGENTINA 


_ The future trading prospects in Argen- 
tina are hopeful. Their late large stocks 
of cereals have been disposed of and, in 
contrast to past years, the farmers are now 
being urged to increase their acreage of 
wheat and maize to the fullest extent. In 
addition to this, the local prices of all 
c have considerably advanced, so it 
is reasonable to expect that the farmers 
may soon be in a position to consider the 
replenishment of their agricultural 
machinery. The local industries, likewise, 
are doing well and our connections with 
them are being satisfactorily extended. 

Before closing I would again like to 
register the thanks of the board to your 
staff in all of its departments and equally 
so to wish success to those members who 
are serving with H.M. Forces. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 
MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held at the White Horse Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, on the 2nd instant, under the 
presidency of Mr Arthur Mitchell. 

The following is the Chairmman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : 

Ladies and gentlemen: Since our last 
meeting we have appointed two new 
directors: Mr Walford H. Turner, J.P., 
and Wing Commander «+H. Maynard Mit- 
chell, D.F.C. 

Mr Walford Turner is a gentleman of 
first-class business and financial experience 
and well known in the Midlands. We have 
made this appointment knowing he carries 
the complete confidence of the stockholders. 

With regard to Wing Commander H. 
Maynard Mitchell, he is at present on active 
service, but his past training and experience 
with the company well qualify him for a 
position on our board. We look forward to 
his return, when we shall have the benefit 
of the services of this young man in the 


future conduct of our business. 


BREWERY COMPANIES’ TAXATION 
BURDEN 


The heavy burden of taxation which 
presses alike on the trade and consumer is 
accepted with resignation as a grim war- 
time expedient in view of the present heavy 
drain on the country’s finances. The con- 
tribution now being made by the trade plays 
an important part in the national war effort. 
The full weight of the present impost on 
brewery companies’ ‘finances, however, is 
not perhaps fully realised, and I would 
mention that during the current financial 
year the total charge against our profits for 
all forms of taxation considerably exceeds 
10} million pounds. 


CATERING WAGES ACT 


Legislation dealing with the catering trade 
—which includes the licensed trade—has 
been engaging the attention of Parliament 
recently, and as a result the Catering Wages 
Act has been placed on the Statute Book. 
Its purpose, in the words of the Act, is 
“*to make provision for regulating the re- 
muneration and conditions of employment 
of catering and other workers, and, in con- 
nection therewith, for their health and wel- 
fare and the general improvement d 
development of the industries in which they 
are employed.”’ Let me say at once that 
the proper remuneration and suitable living 


.conditions of our employees in licensed 


houses have always been our first con- 
sideration,.and we have never endeavoured 
to build up our business on any other lines. 
So far as these requirements are concerned, 
therefore, the provisions of the Act do not 
cause us any anxiety. I am glad the trade 
has chosen to proceed by a Joint Industrial 
Council and use voluntary machinery rather 
than a wages board. In an industry where 
employer and employee, wholesaler and 
retailer, have so many matters of common 
interest, it is perhaps natural they should 
do so, and I see no reason why that same 
spirit of goodwill which has been exercised 
in the past should not be maintained in 
discussing any problem which may arise out 
of this new legislation. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Last year I devoted a considerable part of 
my remarks to the problem of post-war 
reconstruction, but the question is of prime 
importance and I make no apology for 
returning to it. 

The war will bring in its train a vast 
amount of rebuilding; the homes of the 
people, public buildings and new roads, and 
bound up with the re-housing of the people 


is the rebuilding and redistribution of 
licensed houses. 

The first claim on building will be 
working men’s homes with all the amenities 
which workers will rightly expect. To meet 
the needs of the inhabitants we consider that 
any new centre of reconstruction should be 
built and developed as a whole, properly 
equipped for shopping, education, social 
activities, entertainment and with reason- 
able licensing facilities. 

We have carried out extensive plans of 
reconstruction and redistribution of our 
licensed houses since the last war, perhaps 
more so than any other brewery company, 
and it is not therefore a new problem for us, 

The Home Office Committee is consider- 
ing the question, and the trade owes its 
representatives, Sir Sydney Nevile and 
Mr H. G. Griffiths, a debt of gratitude for 
their very valuable work on this committee. 


DECENTRALISATION OF DETAILS 


Our view is that after the broad principles 
of reconstruction are settled the details 
should be decentralised and left to the 
locality and the individuals concerned to 
work out for themselves.. The question of 
the style of architecture, construction and 
size of the public-house of the future is not 
one that can be decided by any central body. 

To refer to our own trading area, we are 
fortunate in having some of the ablest 
architects in England for this type of work 
and we are most anxious that our houses 
will stand in after years not only as works 
of the highest architectural merit, but also 
planned to cater for the best service to 
the public. 

We do hope that reconstruction will be 
tackled wholeheartedly. Our earnest en- 
deavour has at all times been to work in 
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harmony with the authorities and the 
magistrates. If this can be continued and 
proper facilities provided we intend to break 
the back of this problem in the shortest 
possible time and thus carry out further 
mprovements of which we shall be proud. 


It must be emphasised that the trade’s 
compensation fund must not be used in any 
way to facilitate reconstruction. That fund 
was created and subscribed by the trade 
itself for the purpose of compensating owners 
of redundant licences, and it would, of 
course, be grossly unfair to the trade to 
divert it to any other purpose. 


COMPANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
TRANSPORT ECONOMY 


The national need for economy in trans- 
port has been engaging our serious attention. 
In this connection I would like to mention 
that Mr R. H. Butler, as chairman of the 
Birmingham and Midland Counties Whole- 
sale Brewers’ Association, is on the midland 
panel of the Ministry of Food Transport 
and has put in a great deal of time on this 
question. As a result of our efforts, we are 
able to point to a saving in the consumption 
of petrol for the past year of 54,000 gallons. 
This has not been achieved without dis- 
turbing our trade in some districts, as part 
of the economy has been effected by ex- 
changes of trade with other brewers, who 
have also been enabled to save transport 
and petrol. We thank all who have been 
affected by this temporary arrangement for 
the manner in which they have accepted the 
change-over and assure them it is our wish 
to return to normal conditions of supply at 
the earliest opportunity. 


The demand for our products continues 
to grow and has been greater than the 
supply. To meet very difficult and some- 
times complicated conditions we have re- 
quested our tenants and managers so to 
spread over their supplies that their distri- 
bution shall be as fair as possible. It is a 
perplexing problem calling for the exercise 
of goodwill on all sides, and we hope the 
public will appreciate we are doing our best 
in very difficult circumstances. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


We have again to thank our staff and 
workpeople at our breweries, maltings and 
in our licensed houses for their loyalty and 
hard work under most trying conditions. 
I would especially like to express deep 
gratitude to our old employees who have 
stood so steadfastly by us through these 
years of war. You must understand this 
tak has become more onerous to the older 
of our people owing to the depletion of our 
aumbers of younger men who have answered 
the country’s call. 


For those who are serving with H.M. 
Forces we have a special fund which was 
Mstituted at the beginning of the war for 
‘he purpose of maintaining their homes, and 
[am happy to say that no employee has had 
0 give up his home for financial reasons 
hrough joining the services. All will join 
ne in wishing them a safe and speedy return. 

Dr Harold Thwaite seconded the adoption 


% the report and accounts, which was 
atried unanimously. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons,. Limited, was 
held on 2nd instant, in London. 

Mr Desmond Tuck (chairman and joint 
managing director) in the course of his 
speech, said: Ladies and gentlemen, this 
year’s profit of just on £120,000 constitutes 
a record in the history of the company. 
It is a result upon which, I suggest, we may, 
with justification, congratulate ourselves, 
pointing as it does to a spectacular recovery 
after many lean years which culminated in 
1940 in the loss by enemy action of so much 
of our valuable properties. 

We shall be called upon to hand over a 
very substantial part of this profit for excess 
profits tax. Let us remember that this 
contribution is in the nature of a practical 
recognition of our debt to the country for 
the position in which industry finds itself 
in this, the fifth, year of the war. 


THE GREETING CARD I NDUSTRY 


The greeting card industry was at one 
time singled out to be the Cinderella of the 
paper industry, but a wise and far-seeing 
fairy-godmother appeared in the wood in 
the person of a new Minister of Supply, 
who realised how useful and necessary to 
the war effort were greeting cards, expressing 
goodwill and hope for the future, and how 
from a psychological point of view these 
were assisting morale by maintaining 
customs and traditions so dear to the heart 
of the English-speaking peoples.” 

Your company, true to its reputation, has 
played the role expected of it in upholding 
its high quality and popular appeal of such 
productions, consistent with the limitations 
imposed upon them. 

Included in our general pictorial publi- 
cations is a portrait of the Prime Minister 
in his famous siren suit, from the original 
painting by Mr Frank Salisbury. This has 
been published in full colour in several 
sizes, from 3 guineas to 3s. 6d. No more 
inspiring picture could adorn any wall, and 
I can safely recommend all who have not 
yet secured a copy to invest in one. 


May I take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the helpful co-operation which we 
have received from our wholesalers and 
retailers throughout the country, who are 
displaying a great spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness—one of the happy outcomes of this war. 

Your company have recently acquired the 
controlling interest in an up-to-date and 
efficient printing factory in the Midlands. 
This will continue to run under its existing 
technical directorate, and it is confidently 
hoped that our combined resources will 
prove mutually beneficial. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


Some seven months of the company’s 
trading in the next financial year has 
already elapsed. The figures.which these 
disclose to date are highly satisfactory, and 
it looks as if next year we shall again be 
called upon to pay excess profits tax. It 
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would be unwise to venture to look too far 
ahead during the war period, and to make 
any prediction as to the trade we shall be 
able to enjoy, so much depending upon the 
supply of raw material that will be available 
to us. One thing, however, seems pretty 
certain. Now that we have tasted, once 
again, the fruits of success and proven what 
we are capable of doing, we should, when 
operating facilities are more normal, and 
material made more readily available, render 
a good account of ourselves. There are, 
in- my judgment, wide possibilities of 
development open to the company in many 
directions, and with the priceless advantage 
of a great world-name, the path, under 
competent management, ¢o future and 
greater successes must unfold itself before 
us. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Walter Spencer and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the Ist instant, at Sheffield, 
Mr John R. Winskill (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The profit and loss account shows a 
pleasing advance, and, generally speaking, 
the output for the year has been very 
gratifying and helpful in the war effort, 
towards which all our energies have been 
directed. This is the seventh report the 
directors have submitted, and the steady 
progress during the period will be very 
interesting and gratifying to ‘the share- 
holders. 

Your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 7} per cent., less 
income tax, making (with the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. paid, less tax) a gross 
dividend of 12} per cent., less tax. After 
providing £3,750 for the final dividend 
and £5,000 to be added to reserve (making 





‘that account £30,000) and writing off £589, 


the cost during the year of War Damage 

Insurance for plant and buildings, there 

remains to be carried forward £24,423. 
The report was adopted. 


STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Strand Hotel, Limited, was held, 
on the Ist instant, in London, Major M. 
Gluckstein (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: The trading account balance 
amounts to £99,257, slightly more than the 
previous year, and it is proposed to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on the partici- 
pating preferred ordinary shares, absorbing 
£23,000, to distribute a like sum on the 
deferred ordinary shares, both amounts 
being the same as last year, and to carry 
forward the surplus of £39,503. 

The trading experience of the year has, 
on the whole, been satisfactory, and the 
improvement recorded last year has been 
maintained. We have not been able to 
satisfy all the demands made upon us. 


The report was adopted. 





(Continued from page 756) 
gular survey is exclusively concerned with the clothing 
ration, and a panel of between 11,000 and 14,000 return de- 
tailed records of their coupon expenditure. Allied to this 
is a yearly survey of the contents of a number of individual 
wardrobes. Special inquiries are undertaken ad hoc (for 
example, the number of items of bed linen used on the 
average bed was ascertained), and into local needs and short- 
ages. Among the facts discovered by the branch are the 
following: The coupon income of retail trade fluctuates 
widely, according to coupon releases. In July, coupon in- 
come was 9o million, and in September, 310 million. It is 
more difficult to buy a saucepan than a razor blade, and the 
average number of saucepans in a home is four. The average 
price paid for a pair of women’s shoes was 23s. 6d. in 1942-3. 
Housewives use fewer coupons than women working in 


other. 


offices, and factory women workers prefer turbans to other 
headwear. An important section of the branch consists of 
thirty-seven area distribution officers, based on the Civil 
Defence Regions. Their functions are to investigate local 
shortages, to advise on the licensing of new shops and the 
granting of coupon floats to retailers. In the case of bomb- 
ing, they arrange for shopping facilities to be maintained, 
and for additional suvplies of essential goods such as 
mattresses, blankets and domestic utensils, a reserve ot 
which is kept for raided areas. They try to arrange traders 
schemes of mutual assistance to operate in event of bomb- 
ing. In general, the area distribution officers have a wide 
knowledge of their locality, its special needs and shopping 
facilities, and they form a link between the public and 
retailer on the one hand, and the Board of Trade on the 

























































































RECORDS ‘and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘ FINANCIAL NEws ” INDICES 











. 
Total | ied | Security Indices 
1943 — Tioey —s <a 
List | 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
re shares* Int. 














Fat atta | 4,291 


: 4841 101-4 134-3 
aren. 3911 | 4901 | 101-3 134-3 
ED cxavacnnnss | 56118 86| 5,099 101-0 | 134-3 
BE Siinxkaessaes | 4496 «=| (5,855 101-1 | 134-2 

TE cn | 4.024 4,504 101-4 | «134-0 


! 





*July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary ‘shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Dat_y AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS — 





| ! 
| Average 


| 
1943 | Average | Transactions || 1943 Transactions 
Nov. 18... | 110-4 | 620,000 | Nov. 22... | 112-2 610,000 
» 19... | 111-7 | 906,000 || ,, 23... | 111-8 540,000 
a wae 112-3 | 482,000+ | “i 24... | 111-3 707,000 
| 





1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, ‘ 99- 3 ( (J: an. + Two-hour session, 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 





1943 











— "| «6Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
| Low High 10, | 17, 24, 
Jan. July 1943 1945 1945 
Sedna ill ol ci nic loewes . oor 
. | 
37 Industrials ........ 81-1 | 103-5 92-9 90-9 | 92-3 
BE ainky hives sae | 726 | 99-9 85-6 | 85-4 84-8 
40 Utilities. 225. 22 67-9 | 89-6a | 84-7 84-4 84-6 
419 Stocks ........... | 78-5 | 100-9 91-2 89 6 90-7 
Av. yield %*. 2.2.2... | 5:36 | 4:35 | 4-86 | 5-03 4-96 


* Common Stocks. 








(a) Aug. 25. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 4, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only ............ 1,000,000 1,000,000 oes 
By Permission to Deal........... 81,274 oe 121,911 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 761. 


Including Excluding 
Year+ Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
SRCECL Sk Fh SS hawk hhh anek Rad bao wa deeawse els 1,544,435,071 1,519,684,782 
DMELECECS Luc eR LEGS uhShbhad os 50s cab xseaw enone 1,405, 722,014 1,357,863,269 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. —_ oa 
£ £ £ £ 
1943. ...1,516,377,678 2,668,427 638,677 1,507,900,717 2, 12, 701 9, 656, 364 
1942... . 1,357,013,807 771,147 78,315 = 1,349, 898, 131 988,562 6,976,576 


Z Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 23, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 





Company Results 


Joshua Hoyle and Sons.—Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. 
Years ending September 30, 


1941 1942 1943 
Q . £ £ £ 
Total profits after EPT{ ................ 211,580 194,332 264,485 
A. 55545 N Anse SaGNaSexkee sas 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Pc kckcenck enhesssueeseseso> 30,000 30,000 100,000 
I chsh 556% suse oes een soos 1,200 1,200 2,000 
Debenture and secured notes interest (net) 35,845 32,403 26,953 
War damage contributions .............. 22,992 15,998 12,520 
Workers’ benevolent fund.............-. 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

Earned (net) ........- Ei hiecenekoons 61,543 54,731 63,010 
SED  2n55ennenb hanes o> soso dsas 27,526 27,526 34,408 
TLS. i och anvhes ss skhes ene seeks 16-8 14°9 13 +7 

PTTELSEERG kG bbe suds sAsab we ons vey 7k 7k 








DEES coc uibscswsakauss senha 25,000 25,000 25,000 
665k K6 S555 4558404 06>5% 67,749 69,953 73,555 
ei KGa naa chesbbanesees 1,351,076 1,315,255 1,292,074 
Net inter-company items................ ; 116,210 116,729 116,783 
ET eer rrr ieee ee 987,699 950,251 953,181 
Gross liquid assets...............000000- 1,639,649 1,559,623 1,683,029 
ESS ee yee 476,921 715,977 573,472 
ee Cee kav che neSexe seen s000s0 556,850 367,598 672,439 


+ Including investment income and a dividend from one subsidiary. 


The ordinary shares of 2s. at 3s. 6d. yield £4 5s. 9d. per cent. 


THE ECONOMIST 








December 4, 1943 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares. 

















FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The credit stringency that has 


been experienced this week is discussed in a Note on page 752. 
By Wednesday, the day on which the Bank return is made up, 
conditions were easier, and the return gives little evidence of 
the earlier stringency. Thus, bankers’ deposits, though 
£15,128,000 down on the week from the exceptionally high 
figure of £183,168,000, are still at the comfortable level of 
£168,040,000. The Government securities item, which is down 
by about £1,000,000, shows no indication of the help given to 
the market. On the other hand, there is a big end-month 
rise in the note circulation, which is at the high figure of 
£1,030,824,000 ; the ‘‘ proportion’’ is consequently reduced 
from 13-5 per cent to 8-8 per cent. 


MONEY RATES, Seees tee following rates remained unchanged between 
Nov. 26th and Dec. 2nd 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). rece rates: Bank 
Bills 60 day » l&%. om, | 14%; 4 months, 1 %; 6 months, 
reasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, %. Day-to-day 
money, #-14%. Short Loans, 1-149 %. Bank deposit cola $%.- iscount 
ae wen at call $% ; at notice 2%. 


~ een Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
between Nov. 26th and Dec. 2nd. (Figures in brackets are par 
7 ene ) 


ited States. $ (4.862) 4-0 mail transfers 4-023-033. Canada. 
‘. “a 862) 4- 43-47; mal De sein 485-41 Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) 
Sweden. dg (18 +159) T.T. *, *85-95. Dutch West Indies. 

Florin (12 +11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100°20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30.° Panama. $4 02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 -64§ cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fiszed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 5 20. italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 26th 
= Dec. 2nd: 


e Piastres (97$) 97 india. Rupee (18d. per 
Bel Congo. Francs 176 China. National $3-3%. 


(Continued on page 762.) 


17 sage. 
i Titan. Ri toe-18 


Associated Equipment Company. 


Years to September 30, 


1941 1942 1945 
£ £ 4 

NE RIN visgins 6s eaxsassunsaee sos 789,831 795,766 1,291.594 
Total profits.......... hecscbuakeeeud eine 799,577 803,392 1,299,100 
SII ot aye cases cares 105,477 100,000 100,9 90 
CN CUS Cah b nthe as Kus bases sea 560,000 560,000 969,500 
SS eee 1,600 1,892 2,100 
Employees benefit reserve ............-.- tee ea 20,000 

Ordinary’ stock :— ts 
ee ee 132,500 141,500 207,500) 
CED A ecGne aca ka syed ewe oe esou-e¥ 112,500 112,500 *187,500 

ER as vo nG shoe a dae vskerbosees Qs 9-4 1.3 +8 

i kc cu caus 74 7h *)2! 
se Na ie 18,000 29,000 20,000 
UTNE 5s o05bnetwek swawbane snes 268,000 268,000 268,000 





i 
—————————— 








Net fixed assets......... eakass ease tens 1,308,269 1,495,433 1,564,652 
Net inter-company items...............- 82,674 62,143 51, 526 
oS ena ea 1,567,057 1,520,424 1,592,042 
ee 2,497,264 2,687,487 5,108,251 
SCR ck chcka bass causes eeene es sesh ee 1,778,005 2,096,462 1,902,29¢ 
EG s64 bubin en soesiWhsoene hice he 375,570 376,548 1,078,190 
TOs ea ae Spe te nec ner ca 336,309 207,097 120,369 
+ After charging “‘ factory and other expenses.” 
* Including anniversary bonus of 5%, tax free. t Tax free. 


The ordinary stock of £1 at 66s. 9d. yield £3 14s. 11d. per 
cent tax free. 
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GOVE 


For the 
ordinary | 
ordinary | 
issues to 
including 
£9,045,73: 
Ist is £2,( 
for the co 


ORDINA 
REVE 


Revenu 





ORDINAR 
REVENU 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax.... 
Estate, etc., 
Duties... 
—-: soe 
N.D.C. 
E.P.T. 
Other Inld. 





Total Inld. 


Customs . 


Total Custo 
Excise. .. 


Motor Duti 
Cangdian ‘ 
Contribut 
P.O. (Net 
ceipts). . 
Wireless Lic 
Crown Lan 
Receipts 
Sundry ] 
Miscell. Re 


Total Ord. 


SeLF-BALa! 
P.O. & Brdi 


a 


Expendit 


OrDINA 
EXPENDI’ 
TInt. & M: 
Nat. Det 
Payments 
Ireland . 
OtherCons 
Services 


Supply Ser 
Total Ord. 


SELF-BALA 
P.O. & Bre 


Total 


A chan; 
an excess 
Revenue, 
eaten 
of being sh 
from ordir 


After 
£143,877: 
for the 
raised 
£43,154 


P.O. and 
War Dam 
verseas ' 








at has 
se 752. 
ude up, 
ence of 
though 
y high 
evel of 
s down 
iven to 
-month 
sure of 
educed 


between 


s: Bank 
months, 
ay-to-day 
jiscount 


remained 
are par 


Canada. 
(25 +224) 
t Indies. 
transfers 
3 64% cr. 


-18%4. 
28-130. 


0, 
1945 


4 
1,291.594 
1,299,100 


100,000 
969,500 
2,100 
20,000 


207,500 
*187,500 
13° 


#12} 


20,06 0 
268,000 
1,5€4,652 
51,326 
1,592,042 


3,108,231 
1,902,292 
1,078,190 

120,369 


ec. 


11d. per 





December 4, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 27, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £58,828,000, against 







jssues to sinking funds of £150,875. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{9,045,735, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,099,454,000 against £1,960,232,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 








ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 









Exchequer 


| | Receipts into the 
| | (£ thousands) 






















































































































Esti- . ° 
Revenue mate April i | Week Week 
1943-44) i, + | ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. Nov. — 
28) te, | 1942 | 1943 
1942 | 1943 | 
| 
ORDINARY | | | | 
REVENUE i | | 
Income Tax. . . .{1175000) 349,214) 447,488) 9,802) 13,937 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 17,364) 17,191 440) 530 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties. ..... 100,000} 60,445) 64,339) 1,678) 2,478 
Stamps........ 17,000} 8,760) 12,120 20} 1,140 
NDC. .----- Ul 599.000 17,996} 20,803} 526; 560 
Bet. ..655- ’ 220,471) 324,394) 6,580) 8,759 
Other Inid. Rev.) 1,000! 310 23 BO] ase 
1 } 
Total Inld. Rev. 1873000) 674,560) 886,573 19,066 27,404 
Customs ....... 525,320) 305,169) 355,277) 7,120) 9,752 
ee | 450,180 289,825) 322,154] 18,825) 19,354 
Total Customs &| | | 
Excise....... | 975,500) 594,994! 677,431) 25,945) 29,106 
Motor Duties...| 25,000! 6,397} 5,128, 350 
Cangdian Govt. \ | 
Contribution . | 199,759) | 4,494 
P.O. (Net Re- | ‘Dr. 
ceipts)...... . 400} 11,100) ... | 1,000] ... 
WirelessLicences| 4,700 2'610! 2,690: 560 500 
Crown Lands... 800! 680; 710 60 60 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans} 4,100) 2,281) 4,410) 183) ... 
Miscell. Receipts) 24,000; 72,839) 50,968] 2,155) 1,759 








Total Ord. Rev. 2907500|1565220|1627910) 51,814) 58,828 
| | 


| | | 
SrLF-BALANCING| | 
P.. & Brdcastg.| 110,632| 67,400} 72,600 





| 
SE ceaehex se 'soue132)1632620,1700810 55,014! 60,828 





sa 
| 
' 





| | Issues out of the 

| | Exchequer to meet 
} payments 

| | (£ thousands) 

Esti- |——— 

| mate, | April | April 

1943-441 1 | 1 

' to | to 

| | Nov. | Nov. 
| 28, | 27, | 

| ; 1942 | 1943 | 


' 





Expenditure Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. 
28, 27, 
1942 | 1943 








ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt.... 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 
OtherCons. Fund] 
Services ..... | 





375,000, 216,196| 244,785) 715 


9,500) 5,030, 4,672, 335) 
| 


7,500) 3,955| 3,770... | 
| 392,000| 225,181] 253,227| 1,050| 1,107 
5366751 3293203/3465091| 94,241) 99,817 





776 
332 











| 





















Supply Services. 









5758751 3517384|3718318 95,291|100925 





Total Ord. Exp. 


























SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg,| 110,632 67,400) 72,600| 3,200] 2,000 


ae [5869583)3584784 5790918) 98,491/102925 
— | 


i 
































A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services’) instead 
at being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
‘rom ordinary revenue. 







After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£143,872 to £2, 590,210, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£43,154,436 to £18,947 million. 









NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 





tetera Grattan x Hasnig ites 200 
DMEM IIE oo on cin cbc vesccseeeces's 838 
erseas Trade Guarantees...............0005 13 







ordinary expenditure of £100,925,000, and > 
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MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(€ thousands) 
Net INCREASES 























3 
IN EMI sn 05.55. dio scorn in nbo4 sc ewieessss 6,654 
National Savings Certificates .............. 15,750 
3% Defence Bonds................ 6,975 
24% National War Bonds, 1952-54 52,750 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70............... 20,900 
Other Debt, Internal .................... 2,107 
mm ere 1,067 
Ways and Means Advances..............- 47,380 
Treasury Deposits by Banks.............. 78,000 
Tax Reserve Certificates................4. 12,279 
243,862 
* FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
- | Ways and | | 
| mw | Means | Trea- 
| Advances sury et 
: De- | Float- 
Date | | | Bank | posits} _ing 
| Ten- | Ta Public | of by | Debt 
; der | Depts. | Eng- | Banks} 
| | land 
js - 2 pe aE eee 
1942 | | | | 
~— 7 pe -0! 1705-5, 287-1] 11:0] 888-5, 3932-5 
July 24 {1170-0 Not available | 
», 31 |1170-0)1899-1}309-0| ... | 973-5' 4351-6 
Aug. 7 |1170-0 Not available | 
s, 14 {1170-0 os a | 
” 21 ;1170 0 ” ” 
»» 28 |1170-0) 1892-4 /313-2| ... | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 |1170-0 Not available | 
»» 11 j1170 0) ” ” | 
» 18 {1170-6 | a - 
ss 0 3078 -8 259-5 | ... | 1114-5! 4452-8 
Oct. 9 /1170-0) Not available i 
» 16 1180-0] 


+» 23 |1190-0) 
30 |1200 -0| 1872 -3 
1210 -0 
1210-0 
» 20 |1210-0 ” ” 1 
», 27 (1210 . 1868 -9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0; 4760-5 


326 -5 |'16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
Not available ' 


” ” | 











TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 











Jer 
Amount A aig . eal 
Date of ‘| ———_——____ Allotted 
pee || of Allot- |" 
Tender Applied t at 
| Offered|“PP 1°“! ntotted| = ™°" Min. 
| = j , | Rate 
| | o% 
{ 
1942, | s 4. 
Nov. 27 | 80-0] 169-0} 80-0] 20 1-44! 30 
1943 
Aug. 6 | 90:0] 195-6 | 90-0| 20 0-02] 28 
» 13 | 90-0] 182-5} 90-0119 11-95] 30 
* 20 | 90-01 175-1} 90-0] 20 0-42] 38 
», 27 | 90-0] 194-0] 90-0} 20 2-93] 29 
Sept. 3 | 90-0) 200-4 | 90:0] 20 2-40]. 26 
» 10 | 90-0] 193-3} 90-0] 20 2-57} 29 
» 17 | 90-0} 183-6} 90-0] 1911-10] 41 
» 24 | 90-0] 188-8 | 90:0] 19 10-97] 37 
Oct. 1 | 90-0| 190-2| 90-0 | 19-11-98 | 28 
» 8 | 100-0} 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36} 35 
» 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 1911-95] 32 
} 22 «| 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62] 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4] 100-0} 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 | 90-0 | 213-1] 90-0] 20 0-04] 23 
» 12 | 90-0] 197-5, 90:0] 20 0-29| 27 
» 19 | 90-0} 190-4] 90:0} 20 0-23} 29 
» 26 | 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0| 20 2-93; 30 








On Nov. 26th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 14s. lld. for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday were accepted as to about 30 per 
cent of the amount applied for, and applications at higher 
prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered on Dec. 3rd. For the week ending Dec. 4th, the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





23% 








! | 
a | | 3% 3% 
Week | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | War 
ended | | Bonds | Bonds aan 
Se Se... 0 | 5,437 1,393 6,272 | 15,651§ 
a. Mena n | 5,626 1,386 6,597 | 12,322§ 
sens | 5,453 | 1,537 7910 | 11,514§ 
are, s 5,080 | 1,767| 6,522] 9.4275 
> | ae 5,055 1,518 4,161 9,785§ 
| essen | 5,017 1,594 6,916 6,421§ 
WG. Be oscces 4,767 1,562 4,493 | 11,3538 
ee css s 5,147 1,861 5,690 | 23,049§ 
a: Ree 5,013 2,029 606 | 9,872§ 
Se 4.459 1:897| 5,512| 6,3838 
. a... ot. as 3,314 | 12,1085 
Totals to date. . 972,296*! 642,158*| 141219171] 662843 ||§ 
*209 weeks. + 152 weeks. t 53 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 30th amounted to a ‘total value of £60,215,243. 
Up to Nov. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £132,272,000 has been repaid. 
. 


. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 1, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1030,823,854 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1038,267,506 
partment.... 19,417,864 | Other Secs.... 707,199 
Silver Coin... 10,195 
Amt. of Fid. 
BSONG os. 9\ cos 1050,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
WO is caniwe 241,718 
1050,241,718 1050,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 204,287,401 











NE occas: 3,233,927 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 12,908,536] Discounts & 
— — Advances... 6,127,145 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 24,878,643 
Bankers..... 168,040,072 —— 
Other Accts... 57,560,553 31,005,788 
—_—_——_—_— | Notes........ 19,417,864 

225,600,625 | Gold & Silver 
COM os scc05:2 1,585,035 
256,296,088 256,296,088 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1942 1943 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
"2 17 24 1 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 877 -5 1013-71019 -0/1030 -8 
Notes in banking depart-| | } : 
WIG Ss. o< cca caseases | 72-7) 36-6] 31-2) 19°4 
Government debit and! | 
SECULIRICNT «<0 ce 00s | 947 -5 1049 -1/1049 -2/1049 -3 
Other securities ........ 1-2) 0-9; 0-8) 0-7 
SHGOR COM 6 os <6 :c ciseee 1:35 0-0) 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 
PMMION S656 warccwwdey 168 -00 168 -00| 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
Leer rere 7:3, 8-5 6-8 12-9 
jo a ee 135-0, 147-3) 183-2) 168-0 
hers ie 5 siecce diac sions 46-2) 52-7) 53-3) 57-6 
TOMTNNE E26: o-o)'epdier'sioawiece oe | 188-5 208-5) 243-3) 238-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... | 108-6) 170-2) 205-1) 204-3 
Discounts, etc... ....... } 3-8} 1-2 6-0} 6-1 
CI associ eit eats | 20-2 16-6} 17-0) 34-9 
NORA Soccer ccaisinescets 132-6) 188-0) 228-1) 235°3 
Banking depart. res. .....| 73 iy 38-3} 32-9) 21-0 
0. 0 o/ of 
| | 39:0 18 3 13-6) 8-8 
\ 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,000 million 
to £1,050 million on October 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 























| Week Aggregate 

| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

| Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

| 28, 27, 28, 27, 

| 1942 | 1943 1942 1943 

| | 

= — cca 

Working days:—| 6 6 281 280 
Birmingham..... | 2,346 | 1,445 | 116,647 |} 101,065 
Bradford........ | 1,979 | 2,223 98,020 88,711 
ee 762} 557 98,491 30,516 
MNES 2s oe)s. eis huiais 672; 566 35,427 27,274 
BOCES 8 o'e.d ces } 1,331 | 1,421 52,363 52,643 
Leicester ........ | 754 607 39,828 38,131 
Liverpool ....... | 4,333 | 4,304 | 219,320 | 214,732 
Manchester...... 110,480 | 3,379 | 567,646 | 402,457 
Newcastle....... ' 1,582 | 1,414 69,216 72,818 
Nottingham..... |; 446 298 21,993 20,741 
SIMONI act.6 0s | 669 777 39,575 43,160 
Southampton... ‘| 138 96 | 5,308 6,142 
32 Towne:......:.- 25,492 | 17,087 11,363,834 1,098,390 
Dublin*......... | 6,888 | 7,608 | 311,313 | 336,356 








* November 21, 1942, and November 20, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
717 4 125 0O 
7 124 12 
17 4 125 0 
76 12 123. 8 
76 #20 122 4 
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OVERSEAS BANK { RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 














RETURNS — — 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct: | Nov. | Nov. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 13, | 22, | 29, /] 5 12, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Million $’s Gold coin & bullion.| 444] 444) 444, 444) «= 444 
a : : eeeaees Rupee coin........ 177 139} 136 126! 119 
3 SP : - : Balances abroad ... 826} 1,192; 1,404) 1,389) 1,422 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Sterling securities ..| 3,518) 6,748) 6,748] 6,848] 6,898 
. RESOURCES 27, | 12, | 18, | 26, Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,324) 583) 583; 583) 583 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Investments ...... 66 103 68) 72 14 
due from Treasury ..... | 20,555) 19,805) 19,803) 19,784 | 
Total reserves ........... 20,809) 20,234) 20,250) 20,225 LIABILITIES | 
Total cash reserves ....... 236; 300) 319) 310 Notes in cirn. : India| 5,355] ,7,764] 7,821| 7,906] 7,946 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 4,843) 9,865] 9,832) 10,364 Burmal ... ie: ies aoe i 
Total bills and secs. ...... | 4,868} 9,899) 9,877) 10,425 | Deposits: Govt....| 175} 516, 599! 640) 658 
Total resources .......... | 27,127| 31,856] 32,297! 32,439 Banks ..) 640) 685, 718 . 664) 699 
| Reserve ratio...... 72 -5%|90 -9%{90 -9%|9 -2°%|91 3% 
LIABILITIES |* | | 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 11,616] 15,918] 15,974] 16,131 are —— SSeS aor 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,520} 1,080) 1,100) 1,040 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,746] 12,198! 12,263] 12,402 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Govt. deposits ........... 68} 369) 407) 479 
Total deposits ........... | 14,047) 14,283] 14,384] 14,620 Million £’s. 
Total liabilities .......... 27,127] 31,856| 32,297] 32,439 eens a ee 
Reserve ratio............ 81-19% |67 -0% 166 -7% 165 -8% } | 





Oct. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
30, 6, 13, 20, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 





BANK AND TREASURY 











RESOURCES ASSETS 

Monetary gold stock...... 22,742) 22,096| 22,096] 22,081 le oc Lsesenss scene eee 2-65} 2°65, 2-65) 2-65 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,377| 4,100] 4,101) 4,101 British Govt. secs. .....+- 22-15) 22 “15| 22-15) 23-15 
Sterling balances........- 1-72; 2°10! 1-91) 1-47 

LIABILITIES | 

Money in circulation... ... 14,648) 19,514) 19,559) 19,726 LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... 26-73) 27-09) 27 7 27-40 

i 


Treasury cash and dep. ...} 2,307] 2,666} 2,700] 2,774 





(Continued from page 760) 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
@0 rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
account : 16-03 pesos. 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows : United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
. Scents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
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: Decen 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s LO! 
|. Sept. Aug. | Sept. Sept. #— 
. 13. ‘ 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 1943 Year 1 
Gold and stg. exch........ | 29-79) 28-42) 28-29 
Advances to State........| 28-31) 37-83) 38-02) 38-3] High | Le 
Ingestments ACRE Roe 4-15) 10-32} 10-32) 10-39 
i i | 
LIABILITIES i \ 83 8 
re 35-34; 33-77) 33-62 1 10 
Demand liabs. : State ....| 10-40} 15-58} 15-79, 13-53 ] 9 
Banks and others ........ 28 -64) 26 -58) 29-05 101 9 
Reserve to sight liabs. .... \47 — *4%|37 -3% 137 -1° 103 10 
{ 
' 1 10 
1 10 
96) 9 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK iat : 
Million Swiss Frs. us y 
oreo at a 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct, MP WM | g 


Ee eee rer 
Foreign exchange ........ 


Bhlenomt, SbCl... co cccscces 
DIO 5a 5 o5se000s00s 
Securities ............... | 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ...... ; 


Other sight liabilities ..... 


packets and every holder of R.B.2 four packets. 


Cocoa Purchase.—For this year’s purchase by the West 
a African Produce Control Board of the entire cocoa crop of 


1943 | 1943 | 1943 ah 10 
13484 -113847 «113847 -513806-4 fm AD fr 
87-3; 93-4 95-4 77-0 gm 203 


15, | 30 ol | S 


41 -3| 238-4} 237-6 40-9 Mm 2 10 
17-7) 17-9} 20-1 i 
64-8, 64-8 64-3 MIM | a 
) 
-9|2774 -8\2771 -2/2872 9 102 1¢ 
30-8} 239-7] 239-3 my 103 | 1 
230 8| 239 " 239-4 Many | ac 
i 1 
a |e 


Extra Dried Eggs.—To offset the fact that the production of § 2 $ 
shell eggs and of milk reaches its lowest level in mid-winter, 
the Ministry of Food will release more dried eggs during the @ 102 
four-week period from December 12th to January 8th. During J &# 
this one period every holder of R.B.1 or R.B.4 can obtain two ‘a 

61 


& 
224i. Doh 





a 2 Prices, 
; ; ml 

Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec the Gold Coast the basic price is the same as for 1942-43. ' a 1s 
24 25 | 26 27 29 30 1 The full basic price of £13 1s. 4d. per ton for good fermented ae TT 
; i ee Gold Coast cocoa will, however, be paid not only, as in the jj Bich | 1 

| past, at ports of shipment, but also at all buying centres situated 1 
| soni cts aoa coat <0248 ons soaks on the railway line. This arrangement will mean that producers MH gis | ¢ 
..| 89-250 89-250 | 89-180 | 89-000 | 88 625 | 88 680 in up-country districts, who have hitherto had to bear the cost 6 ‘ 

«| 38°75 38-75 | 38-50 | 38-50 | 38:50 | 38-50 of transporting their cocoa to a port, are no longer at a dis- 


25 -10* | Market | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-10* | 25-15* 
5°15 closed 5-15 5°15 5°15 §-15 5-16 











ca za | aes | oa | oa. | on Space Heating Apparatus.——The Limitation of Supplies 1 
23 -86 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 23 -86 (Heating Apparatus) (No. 3) Order, 1943, continues without jj 26 
Bo i eae alteration the existing control on the supply of gas and elec- jj % 
* Official buying rate 29-78. t Free rate. §Bid. trical space heating apparatus of the kind used for domestic 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to date 
(November 27th) and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure: — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure... 3,718,318 Total ordinary revenue,..... 1,627,910 
New Sinking Funds......... 9,046 Loans raised :— 
Loans repaid :— 3° Def. Bonds (net)...... 82,171 
“ Other debt ” external ... 2,400 


3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 287,998 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 322,660 
21% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 139,650 


3% Terminable Annuity .. 238,542 
Nat. Savings — (net) .. oars 
Tax Reserve Certs. (met) .. 166,906 
- Other debt,” he S 4,529 ** THE KCONOMIST " SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 
Treasury Deposits........ 322,000 a 
Floating debt (net) :— (1935= 100) 
Treasury Bills ......... 240,219 a a aga a 
Bank of England Adv... "20,500 re ree 
Public Dept. Adv....... 81,130 | 25, 6, | 
Miscellaneous receipts....... 10,105 1943 1943 | 
Deerease in balances........ 285 | | 
ia . 
ie ‘ rm sie : £5,188,064 ac ais 122-9 | 122-9 
e items shown as net are given after allowing for ayments Raw materials............. 182- 82- 
and receipts. e g oo ‘ Complete Index............ 149 -7 149 -7 
Mar. Aug. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Utility Furniture——Owing to the present heavy demands of 
war industry on available timber supplies, it is sometimes im- 





advantage with growers near the coast. 


purposes, for the period of restriction beginning with Decem- as 
ber 1, 1943, and ending with May 31, 1944. The quota remains 
at 15 per cent, and the standard period is June 1 to Novem- @ & 
ber 30, 1939, as before. 


Toys for Christmas.—The Board of Trade has issued a 
General Licence under the Limitation of Supplies (Miscel- on 
lancous) (No. 21) Order, 1943, permitting wholesalers and 93/3 
manufacturers who are registered in Class 13 to supply toys 
and certain children’s indoor games without any quota restric- = 
tions between December Ist and December 3Ist, 1943, SOMM 56/3 
that extra supplies will be available for the Christmas Trade. 91/6 





147-9 | 92-2 
207-3 | 122-9 


| 

31, 31, | 
1937* | 1939 

——_—| 























at 





= we ~s3 
SS Ze 
<cenieniititaciaeiaeigeanaseamaimteamiania ie liaiasceidipaaicasnecnemieaimnnsiediininits 
: i. i 


O/- | 
Nov. Dec = 
30, 1, 24 
1943 1943 
a ot 
122-9 122 ‘9 


182-3 182-5 
é : 230 
149 7 149 -7 Bh xs 





1, 24, 228 
1943 1943 


- l 
122-9 | 122-9 HM go |, 
182-3 | 1823 HM ong | | 


1 
| 1 
Nov. | Nov. 207 ; 





possible for firms manufacturing utility furniture to find quickly 175-1 | 106-4 149-7 | 149-7 \25i9 1 
supplies of oak suitable for furniture production. The Board $$$ - — 9). ? 
of Trade has therefore arranged for certain other timbers, such * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 82/- | 
as ash and chestnut, to be substituted for oak when the need $) Interim 
arises. Manufacturers may use these other timbers only by THE “ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (j) Yie 
permission of the Board of Trade, whose Technical Officers (1927 = 100) iiiiiaiaas 
will in each case satisfy themselves that the timber which it —— $Y —————_——_——_— - OVE] 
is proposed to use is suitable, and will produce articles whic!. an. Aug. ' Nov. No. fe 
are in every respect up to the standard of quality specified for 31, 30, | 9, -. 

utility furniture. The prices of articles made of these other | 1937* | 1939 | 1943 19 


timbers will in no case exceed the prices shown in the Utility 
Furniture Catalogue for the corresponding articles made in 





oak. . Other Foods ........ 
The 1943-44 Clothing Quiz.—A new edition of the Clothing on ale 


Quiz, issued by the Board of Trade, price 2d., has appeared. 
This booklet contains 34 pages of question§ and answers about ° 
clothes rationing and shows the number of coupons needed for 
all kinds of clothing. There is also information about second- 
hand articles and goods sold at clearance prices and a list of Behe 
the principal coupon-free articles. 





Cereals and Meat .... 


Miscellaneous ....... 











105-9 | 107-8 | 107-6 


| 


106 -9¢ | 107-3 





Be | 119-9 | 90-8 | 154-1 | 156-2t 


ebietin 93-0 66 -9 
eons | 70-4 61-1 
ciate | 74-2 54-3 
eh | 113-2 95-4 
reneok | 87-0 77-6 
sss 87.2 70.3 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


111.9 | 113.5t 


91-6 | 91:7 
135-9 135°9 
127 -2 127 -2 

413.5 








156 +2 


+ Revised. 
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| Sept ee 
o. 
1945 . Prices, 
2| 28-29 Year 1942 Year 19 
2) 38-3) ani toNov 
2| 10- Jan.1to Nov 30) Nam : Price, | Pri 
ie High | Low eof Security |} Price, { Yield, || yProes 
| ; i 30 . Ov. Year 1 » 
7) 33-62 83 81 1943 1943 30, Jan 943 Last two 
2 + i 5 ut 10 | os 24% ~— = High | Low eee N Pri 
) ‘Consol! pas ee ay Sa am ice, | Pri 
ristas, fy le l is 49/ (atice 1957). (2) @ e of Security » | Price, ; 
cst I asp | 204 Lozi | 400 Conv. 3A et 1967). a wo [33% ont aks aoa unity | SB" | No | ~~ 
: 10: 107 102 _——? te 1944-49. a toot 311 6f a 48/6 n b 4 a ie Se and Steel || 1943 1943 30, 
: io | Sat | a2 a1 cea She ecea 3 ost | ost |2 4 4) S54 a 15,5] |3 4 Brows (jh) Ora) ai. | ayo [413 
99% 1 24% 1956-61... 1023 350 44 30/- ile 8 Ivilles Ord. 10/- 25) 49/6 6 
116% | 11 1023 | 99 Punding 24° 56-61...|| 96 1023 |01 || 35/9 | 2 6 b oe ess: 19 | 25/3 1 3 
’ nisi | 3h | 1a58 | 12 Funding 3 Iie ae t | ee oy a ol] 1 6} tea l{rtads cag Ord. fi. a3 | 28H _ 
. 959-69. ... 101}xd; 1 215 0 49/- Tha Keen &c wee) 28/3 /3 |} 7 3 
| 1 1 1024 | 100 Funding 4% 1 9....// 1 00 | 21 54/7} | 50, t2ha Hadfields ~ Ord. £1 28/- 0 
Oct. ff 10 1 ooo a Jo 1960-90. « 100} 2 6 || 391 j- || 12 t4 6 |jSta Ord. 10/- || 33/3 | 33) 5 14° 0 
% 1 113 219 04} 33/- c| 12 veley Coal Ord. £1... 3 33/- | 6 
| as ToL ep | te Wes bends’ 24%, 1944-48..|| 1014 1134 | 2 19 6H atin | a3 | § ¢ aa Stewaris and Loy dvi Shay! S09 | 2 16 
"513896 -4 Sty 1993 101 ’ wer see a % 1945-47 = 102" oa Ok goa uid Oba * c Thontos( Rich: loves | 50 5. a. 21 ot 
4 77-0 203 115 avin| 1946-48 10 0 6 b Unit ichard) Ord.6/8 re | Omar 18 0 
ee Ee a ua} [eicury Bae, Sip 1865-5) 10h 02nd) 1 18 § | 23/108 241s g| ped luaiod el Grd. | 83 Saale a 3 
8) Zs un 9 = 10 War Lo 3% 1985-59... 113 ae 218 6 36/3 15/9 Nil c Nile B sad seeeeee 17/9 < /- 5 ¢s ; 
| 84:8 oe an 34% af ..|} 101 t 1219 6j 49/103) 41 Nile| Ni radford D _ 17/9 151 
| 102 | 101 - 974 |IR Loans 3% t. 1952.)) 10 101$ | 2:17 8 56/- 45). 5 b she British Colones Ord. f1.|| 20/9 2 6 
dees 3a | 20 ab | gab [Retention 34 ates | ss 13 5 2 we | iss | 3 af ears eOrd for] ais | is | | Na 
239-4 103 1 Dom. ° 98 2 1/- cllF Ord. fl... 6/-xd saat hs Nil 
on a (ial | ec or ee $F samy| aes | se| a5 5 poet | We sols | 2s 8 
pee Sane 2 .+ [| 103 26/74 | 2 5 a/ 1 a’ = ta 
1084 105% re. Papeete 5% ee 105 _— 3 18 10 50/1 ale Tha = . ae beng He @ oe | 35/3 | 4 _ : 
Mien of eo | ise | se Birmingham 3 i | = ce 10 ¢} 10 ¢ enn See. Re fi] QS | a 
con fy | [ast |B Geert |B te eel eel ce career ates we | ae [24S 
. cP aaE ate | 202h | 82 | aes aise 1 a Ti ee i 2 
ing the am, | - (nisin Basha | 3 06; | 214 2 20/14 | 16/38 sal 55) “Gar and Eieercey a ae Pe 0 
} oO! i 
Vuring 643 102 99} ———_ a ed 104 99 |3 1 : 42/- = 44 b a a = Light & Coke fl 40/- 4 0 
ain two J 03 Set | 28 Brazil 5% Fu Ste. Bas | oe [3 220 mi fF Me ee cottioh Pe ‘Seetrie gi | 33/- Ig [213 4 
a foe | ae o Fu s.|| 101 | 5 b cottish P ei; | ee ee 
06 Chile nding 191 101 |} 3 all¥ ower Ord. 2) 5 213 4 
708 100 6% (1929 4.|| 64 b 149 28/6 | 1 orkshire E} f1..|) 38 , 32/6 | 4 6 P 
e West a TOR | ST | 88 Eeypt Gnfaod 4% reas a | oo 14 8 1 a al «| ance Lae and Ais fly awe | ae 1S ‘4% 
crop of Sy [foi at | BL SH ae ee ee me | Sub 3 
(942-43. Qeseccccees ; 93° 319 7 || 35/1 16/3 8 a 6 }||Brist gham . a | 5/- 24/6 , 
rmented 4° | 66 |3 7 3 19/1 ia oe iaeieet Acsentone 10/-... oo 23/3 2. 0 
; in the Dividends N , ' ps4 seo 174 b 3 - Ford Motors Orde £1 «+ 10/-| 16/103 ie 6 3 ; 
. T: i ~ 6 v | 
amend (@)_() () ame of Security Nov’ | N ; 11/3 on) fo @ 1346 [Lvs Gover) © 5/-.: Vi so [311 o 
roducers si Kiel x . ‘ . ov. || 93 4 || 20 ¢ SOF | Rous or a £1..|| 71/9xd an ho 
the cost (‘esp | °s Niel Nile lb.a. Geestan, 0 943 | _1943 23/104, 18/9 |} Ni eRovee Ord. £1 1. 108,78 | = ites 
t a dis- us 23 b \Can.  e Ord. Stk.|| 14. Le Se. Sele 22/6 | er 24.2 |Cunard Shipping esac j, 105, 73 | an | 2 2 6 
57} aS ay ont a i A. - ea 14} & S a. || 24/9 = oo 6 c|F urness, a ae _ haa 40 0 
Suppl a | #| Siipseberenr | a ay | ar | | ie) Be) ieee] 2) sli 
ioe or s 2b ay LMS. +R 4% Ist Pref — Bit 115} : 9 || 11/6 ‘ } Sel 5c} [ovat Mail Lines Gri fi 31,6 A |3 5 3 
1 e - 99° 5 3 
nd elec- |: mel ie pe Te See. 1933 || wre iss 7h leu wz) | 4 ¢| Nile amen ant Rubber me | Bi ite - 
domestic a | ihe) af lsoumnen Dal Sock a | & |e i a8 | “ik | a ¢| Nile [Anso.butch« weber | ay | oo | xn 
Decem- @ % uthern 5% Pref, OF | 67 1 || 20/9 6 7h b || Jok ch of Jav -| 99 | 
. 6 | 73/6 rm 5% Pref. Or | 24h 1 2 497 /9 | 14/108 6 b| Nile||L ai (Assam) ‘le afl.|| 15/- | 2/9 Nil 
remains i » Banks d..|) 78 Ciao 3 c| Nil meen ee -.-4 14/9 | _ Nil 
semaine | aes | gis ah Alexanders (2, (1p 7 bi Sed A iter Peer ta) 25 [SHS 
2 | £378 . b of Austral. 79/6 85/ 3 erdang Rbr. 2/-. |= . il 
33/- | “28 Tcl ( \|Bank of E asia £5 , 79/6 5/74 | 52 15 b| oO r.3/-|| 1/2 176 | Ni 
i t ngla 62 4 8 8 /6 5 a||An il /10% l Nil 
ssued ™e | tye | 7 ,. Bank of Montreal $100, sest | sett [$7 o | ask] S38 || yaaa) ait Aitak Ora ee aaa as 
iscel- £83 24d a |\Barcla cw — a {39° os i 10 b el] Trans Beeace | 11) 6 109/44 313 
ers and 60/7 £62; Nil 2} a ||Char ys Bank ‘B’ 28/- | 28) 310 Oe| 68/48 5 a||\trinidad pao Ord. £1 / 75/74 3 0 
56/3 a} Nilb tered of Indi -|| 71/6 28/- | 3 16 68 55/- easeholds £1. . 71:6 | 76) 3 6 0 
pl: 93/3 6 b Hongko ndia 3 ai 77/6 9e /6 | 55/- 645) 2 Miscella £1..|| 85/- 6/104) 1 6 
py worl | age | 8 ea deye "A A a | feu | 80 2S] 88 | sao | 10 asst, tema Or po ee e 
70/6 5 £1, full | 59/6 way Ni 11 = ¢ ||Boo n) Ord / aa 
1943, sO 484 | 46 7b a|\Nat. Dis. —_. ! 60/- il 1/3 | 96/3 7b ts Pure Dr £1 ..|; 61/103 61/103! 2 18 
Trade 56/3 ro | Dem a o> a ai gi/- | 9i/- 40 ol 8/6 | 7o/ #143, ¢| t10 a ||British Alumi ug Ord. 5/- ai3 61/101, 3 4 0 
' ae | seit *| Sb iiRoval B (5, £1 paid. 6 | 68 310 0 l,e28, | 42 Bb * Eerie Acme Tek ci on 41/3 “| 2 6 
5/- 9 a\\U yal Bank of Sco 74/6 8 |319 138 5 4 7 q@|\British Tobacco is 47 18 6 
b nion Di tland 75/— 6 /1$ | 117/6 cl 4 Oxy £1.|, 103/9 13 14 5 
f 9 a\|W Discount {1 ‘| 481 40 0|| 40/4 i 15 b ¢ |\Cable & Wi gen Ord. fl. / 103/9 0 
a : estminster £4 £ seeeee 55/6 477xd | 31 2 32/6 12}a@ Cai ir. Hdg.S 76/- ' 118 6t 
»£1 55/6 1 0 8/6 20 8e treras ‘A’ Or g- Stk. . 16 76/-- | z 
50 b ' paid.|| 91/- / 3:12 34/6 13 6 8 c||Dunlo d. £1 16 1318 6 
1l0/- ii 6/-b 40 a||Allia nsurance 91/6 | 31 0 28/3 c| 8 cllEl p Rubber Ord. {1 . 130/- £0 5 5 0 
96/3 20 4/6a\iA nce £1, fully pai { 3 6} 276 | 62 lta} 12 lec. & Mus. fl. 39/3 130/- | 4 4 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, Ist December, 1943 


The Directors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1943, with relative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. 
The Net Profits of the year, after providing for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to ro oe £532,960 3 6 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 - cent. per annum, er ee oss ove £361,250 0 0 

Less Income Tax oa oes a be as pee ose oe9 180,625 


eee oe 


0 
£180,625 
it is now proposed to ee a Dividend at Christmas for the second half-year at the rate of 17 ~~ cent. per annum which 


will require see eae ee ik 9 i - £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax bee ine Sie sos eee eee ie is = ce - as ree wee 180,625 0 0 
: £180,625 
There has been transferred to Property Maintenance Reserve Account ... baw se fies eek we aes a a“ se 30,000 
Contributed to Staff Pension Fund ... ae soe an os kes ae coe = ais «.- 60,000 


And added to Inner Reserves against Contingencies, “the Balance ‘of a /e - me aN per wedi wae is -. 81,710 
£532,960 3 6 


All the Bank’s Investments are valued in the annexed State of Affairs at or under the prices ruling at the date of the Balance. 


The Directors record with deep regret the death of General The Hon. Sir Herbert Alexander Lawrence, G.C.B., Chairman of Glyn, Mills & Company, who had been an 
Extraordinary Director from 1939. 


Mr. John Taylor Tulloch, M.C., C.A., who resigned from the Board on account of ill-health, has been elected by the Directors, in virtue of their powers under the 
Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, an Extraordinary Director of the Bank. Colonel Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., A. D.C., and Mr. Steven James Lindsay 
Hardie, D.S.O., C.A., have also been elected Extraordinary Directors. 


The Governor, the Deputy Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Murray), all retire at this time and are eligible for re-election, 
Auditors also fall to ne appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Court of Directors. 


WILLIAM WHYTE, 
Cashier and General Manager. 


ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at 9th October, 1943 


LIABILITIES. 
. Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances ... oo coe pee eee $56 oie cae ee ee aes os «-- £95,336,360 
- Notes in Circulation . see ‘es bes eee os sep ose oie sen bbe an sa we ao ose oe ~ oe 7,621,699 
. DRaFtTs OUTSTANDING... ce se on si oe obs re nae on os a “ 1,058,358 
. ACCEPTANCES and INDORSEMENTS of Foreign Bills and. other ‘Obligations sts ie ne oe ee ame ove ove ~ eae oss 3,108,673 


£107,125,090 17 9 


onrorFf 
~ 
accom 


. CAPITAL . woe cs ss oo oe se ae ve pee ‘ies ses com ne — si ome «.-  £4,250,000 
» Resr .. poe — oe ee bee bis ae 4,125,965 


- Proposed Half- -year’s Divivenp payable at Christmas (less Income Tax) ie nee es am see an or ae 180,625 
8,556,590 5 10 


Toray LIABILITIES... ces «-» £115,681,681 3 7 
RESETS 


ASSETS, 

. Gorv and Sitver Coin, BANK_oF ENGLAND Notes, Notes of other Banks, and Cas with Bank of aunt and other London 

Bankers oe ee ea «» £15,057,339 
. Money in London at ‘Call and short notice, and. Cheques, etc., payable on demand, in hand, “and in ‘transitu is ... 10,458,080 
. British GOVERNMENT TREASURY Deposit RECEIPTS ... ose ons eos eco oss ose 7,000,000 
. British GOVERNMENT SEcuRiTIES and Securities guaranteed by British Government — ove «» 43,310,319 
. DomINION AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, BANK OF ENGLAND STocK and CORPORATION SrocKs “ ooo see 921,049 
Other Securities oes een ve me se ove ove oe ee side ne as pels eee 7 as 523,666 


. 


77,270,456 4 2 

. Williams De2con’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1, a 500 “A” Legened of ee each, al apie and dingaes — _— “—o of al each, ‘ 
fully paid... ae 3,093,750 

. Glyn, Mills & Company £1, 060, 000 Stock... < oe ee — oe on sae 2,800,000 
. Brits discounted (of which £1,465,000 British Government Treasury Bills) aa ass nnn os om sae wie 3,151,513 
. Apvances on Cash Credit and Current Accounts she “ae abe see ae a a bie +. 24,215,463 
. Loans on Stocks and Securities... see oa ee 946,578 
. BANKING CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers ‘for Acceptances and Indorsements and other ‘Obligations, er contra ses 3,108,673 
. Bank Buitpincs (partly yielding rent) ... sii mee _ oe — ae a as ne ra ies sis 364,588 
. Property yielding rent bi ere ink oe a. —_ 165,657 
. FREEHOLD Properties in London (partly ‘occupied by Bank “and partly yielding Tent) .. oe ove eee one ove 565,000 


Co I MMAWN - 


SKHoo 


_ 
owunnans 
oofanpay hoo 


ee ee 
OPrPWwWnre oOo 


38,411,224 19 5 
Torat ASSETS cas ie ... £115,681,681 3 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Property Maintenance Reserve Account ob oo £30,000 By Rest at 10th October, 1942... .» £4,125,965 5 10 
Staff Pension Fund . 60,000" », Net Profits after deducting expenses of management 
Dividend for half-year, paid at Midsummer, Jess Income at Head Office and 209 Branch Establishments, 
Tax “a 180,625 : allowing for rebate on Bills Current and providing 
Dividend for second half-year, to be paid at Christmas, for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution 
less Income Tax os a sok re 180,625 and all bad and ‘doubtful debts - Jan 
loner Reserves against Contingencies .. oes 81,710 
Balance, being sad wae or + Canenee Profits, ‘carried 
forward ... + oe 4,125,965 


£4,658,925 £4,658,925 9 4 
ad — 


T. BROWN, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As Auditors appointed by the Proprietors of Taz Royat BANK oF SCOTLAND, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, Glasgow and London (City Office), 
verified the cash with London Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other Investments, and examined the details of 
the other Assets and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, and exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs, as shown by the books, at 9th October, 1945. 


~ JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Amditor. 
EpinsurGu, 8h November, 1943. S. W. MURPHY, C.A., ‘Auditor. 
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